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PREFACE 


WV. to iay before the public the mViowhm 
pri;jc? which contain a brief sketch of the life and 
career of iate Pandit Mo dial Mclint, one of the 
est of our leaders, Avhosc death at this crisis o?“oiir 
rjational life has p]uni>ccl the wholo of India in the 
ricepest mourning- Thh: co-^t'd us anther a ini: 

aca.’irnt of the last .sceiics, the itucrai procession and 
tiie last rites, Far.dilji's Presidential arlvlress a': t)io 
Calcutta Contrress, held in 1923, and tributes Irv.r.i 
icadin.'*- men, and aj>preciations hi the press tliat 
have ai>!,!eared on the occasion of his death. If also 
contain.s the lull text of. tlic constitution for India 
drafted in the Nelini Rc-port. Tlie book Is also pro- 
fusely illustrated on arc paper and our heart felt 
thanks are due to the “Aiianda Hazar Patrika'' iior 
baviaj»‘ supplied us with blocks for the purpose. We 
have taken pains carefully to comi'/Ile and edit the 
foHo\v.in<»- paffes from tiie various papers and publica- 
tions which contained notices of onr departed leader, 
to all of whom we hereby ackuo\i'l 2 do-c enr obli^^ation 
and indebtcfli-ess, 

Wt; also thank our esteemed frieud Prof. Deva- 
prasad Ghosh, B.T,., the distiiisnishcd scholar and 
public man. for having kindly written a foreword to 
this publication. 
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PREFACE 


We can only hope that this attempt of ours to sup- 
ply in a handy form a brief account of the life and 
work of Pandit Motilal will meet with encouraging' 
response at the hands of our countrymen. 


FeBRUARV 20, J.j3I 

Calcutta, 


■} 


Editors. 


PHEFAOB TO THE SECOND EDITION 

It has been very gratifying to us to find that our 
efforts to place the life and career of our departed 
leader, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, in a brief compass, 
in the hands of our countrymen, have met with a 
most encouraging response. In barely six weeks’ 
time the copies of the first edition have been entirely 
exhausted. And we have taken this opportunity, in 
the second edition, to make the life sketch of Paiiditji 
more exhaustive by incorporating in it much new 
material. We hope the book in this present ' edition 
will he still more useful to the public and will con- 
tinue to meet with encouragement at their hands. 


20m Aprie, 1931, I 

CAtcu'pTA. 1 Editors 
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FOREWORD 

The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru Jms removed I 
from our midst a toweringr personality. Thoug:h his j 
active participation in public life dates from a com- j 
paratively recent period, yet during- this short dozen 
years or so he succeeded in creating- for himself a 
unique position. In this meteoric rise to the supreme 
leadership of the affairs of the nation, the only parallel 
in recent years has been Deshabandhu Das, whose 
sudden demise the nation had to mourn barely six 
years ago. 

What is most remarkable about Pandit Motilal’s 
career and personality is the curious amalgam of 
contraries that has characterised them. By training 
and temperament a most level-headed man, a confirm- j 
ed moderate in politics till well past his middle age, ' 
yet in the closing years of his career almost an inflex- | 
ible revolutionary — an aristocrat to his finger-tips, j 
an aristocrat in the best sense of the word, in family | 
traditions, in culture, in character, yet the undisputed ■; 
and universally beloved leader of the most democratic | 
mass-movement in India’s history — an intellectual seep- i 
tic, a brilliant lawyer, a successful man of the world, | 
essentially modern in outlook, with a keen apprecia- r \ s 
tion and thorough enjoyment of the good things of 
this world, yet in the evening of his life a most ardent 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi with his rigorously 
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ascetic and almost mediaeval outlook on life and 
affairs, and ultimately his i:::?- :. dv 'r;- - 
these arc the remarkable contraries that make up the 
wonderful career of this prince among- men. And 
whosoever would understand Pandit Motilal must 
solve this riddle and get down to the inner soul of the 
man which hannomzed this riianir-ald variety. 

As to clic reactions on our public Hie — the disa.sLrous 
reactions — of his death at this precise raonicnt, in the 
very crisis of India’s struggle for freedom, it were 
idle to expatiate. I think there was only one other 
death equally tragic, equally uiitimei.y — and the death 
of one equally distinguished, equally the idol of India’s 
millions-- 1 mean the death of I/okamaiiya Tilak, 
which v/as comparable in its consequences, 'fhe death 
of Bal Gan gadhar Tilak in August, 1920, just when 
the new Constitutional Reforms were im{.iendnig. and 
on the very eve of the non-co-operation uioveinerit, 
wa.s a disaster whose magnitude it were difficult to 
fathom even now. But for Ljkamaiijm’.s disappearance 
from the arena of Indian politics at that critical hour, 
India’s history for the past ten years might have been 
difi'erently written. And now, to-day in 1931, when 
India stands at the threshold of a new chapter of 
her dc.stiny, and requires the unstinted services of 
her ablest sons in giving shape and form to that 
chapter, disappears Pandit Motilal Nehru — the one 
man -who by virtue of his wide knowledge of men and 
affairs, his political sagacity, his ardent patriotism, 
and the supreme esteem in which he was held by his 
countrymen, might have been expected to be able to 
shape that chapter after India’s aspirations. 
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Inscrutable are the ways of Providence, and it 
were idle for mere man to question or carp or com- 
plain. Our only consolation lies in the thought that 
He alone knows what is best for us ; and our only 
prayer can be 

“THY WITH BE DONE.” 


B'ebruary 8, 1931. 
GalfiiUta. 


Devapsasad Ohosh. 




CHAPTER I 


LIFE AND CAREER 


Birth and Early Life 

Seventy years ago, on May 6, 1861, Pandit MotilaJ 
Nehru was born at Delhi. He was the son of Pandit 
Gaiigadhar Nehru who had been a Kotwal and died 
a few months before Motilal was born. His forefathers 
migrated from Kashmir to British India. The Kash- 
miri Brahman community to which he belonged 
number about 5,000 in British India. Motilal was 
brought up under the loving care of his brother 
Pandit Nandalal Nehru, who had been at that time 
practising as a Vakil at Delhi. 

Motilal was educated in the '.v.i’ad.'iii 

Makhtabs till the age of twelve and acquired a good 
working knowledge of Persian and Arabic. After- 
words he joined the Government Pligh School at 
Cawnpore and passed the Entrance Examination in the 
first division. At the Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
where he underwent his collegiate course, he was a 
favourite student of the eminent educationist, Prin- 
cipal Harrison; and among his fellow-students at 
College were Sir Sundar Eal and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Pandit Nehru, however, did not 
appear for the B. A. Examination, having already 
chosen Law as his profession and in the short period 
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of three months which he devoted to the study of Xaw 
he attained efficiency enough to appear for tlie High 
Court Examination and to top the list of the success- 
ful candidates. 

Marriage 

He married in the year 1882 Srijukta Swamp Rani 
Devi. Svy^arup Rani was the daughter of an orthodox 
jind pious Brahman. She was a gifted and accom- 
plished lady, and proved herself a worthy mate of her 
distinguished husband. Their conjugal life was a 
happy one. Pandit Jawahar Eal Nehru is their only 
son and Mrs. Bijoy Eakshmi Pandit and Miss Krishna 
Nehru are the two daughters. 

As Leader of the Bar 

In 1SS5 Pandit Nehru began his practice as a Vakil 
at Criwnporo wlicre, within the short period of three 
years, he Iniilt up a good name and secured a wide 
Among the friends that he made at that 
str.ticn was Pandit Prithvi Nath, a leading Vakil who 
had very great admiration for the ambitious young 
man. Partly under his advice, partly dissatisfied with 
remaining a mere local success at Cawnpore, Motilal 
joined the High Court Bar at Allahabad where 
within five or six years he reached a prominent place ; 
the High Court enrolled him soon after as an Ad- 
vocate and for long years he continued as one of the 
veteran lawyers of Northern India; appearing in 
almost every famous and costly litigation till he left 
at the call of Non-Co-operatioii, his high place of 
leadership at the Bar to serve his country. As a 
lawyer, Pandit Motilal was famous for the strength 
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and directness of his advocacy- ; and as a champion 
of the people’s cause he had, even before he had joined 
the Non-Co-operation movement, built himself a name. 
The courage with which he fought for the freedom of 
the Press and liberty of speech, undeterred by the 
frowns of office and uninfluenced by the admonitions 
of office-seekers, had already marked him out as the 
leader of his Province in all matters that concerned 
the people’s good. 

Panditji entered active politics rather iale in life. 
It was only in 1 9U7, when he was forty-six years of 
age that he took a leading part in a notalde luil'lic 
function, by presiding over the U. P. Proviucial Con- 
ference held at Allahabad ; but even then he did not 
come into much prominence outside his ])rov ajce. He 
was content to remain a humble camp-follower in the 
Moderate party, of which Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Gopal Krishna Crokliale 
were the shining lights. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

On the inauguration of the Morley-Mirito reforms 
ill 1909 he thought fit to participate more actively in 
public life, and became a member of the United Pro- 
vinces legislative Council. In the Council Chamber 
as well as in the several Committees in which he 
acted, his record, as might have been expected, 
was that of a thoroughly independent man, and he 
was always a severe critic of the administration. He 
v;as uncompromising in his attitude, once he was 
convinced of the correctness of his position, undeter- 
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red alike by public censure and official disfavour, 

S s'' <■£ bis fearless actitudc can here be 
: Ik- J ehangfirabad Amendment relating- 
to communal representation came up for discussion 
before the Council, he boldly spoke out his mind 
although the Opposition included such names as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and although the 
Press and the public in one accord were loud against 
him. Pie was conffinced of the supreme need of ^ 
effecting the reconciliation of the ^Muhanimadau witli 
the I-iiudu so that both might feel that f.iey were 
Indians first and Hindus or Muhammadans only after- 
wards. Indeed, it was his noble and generous 
attitude in the matter of the Muslim demand for 
separate and even proportionately excessive repre- 
sentation in the government of the country that 
served to bring about a cessation of the frequent 
Ilindu-Mnslini feuds and paved the way for a happy 
between the two communities in his 

province. 

Another Incident that showed the man’s mettle 
happened in the October Session of the U. P. 
I^egislativc Council in 1917. Sir James Meston (as he 
then was) presided. The Pandit moved a resolution 
conveying to the Government the censure of the 
House regarding the conduct of Principal Wood of 
the Roorkee College in indulging in uinvaiTaiited 
aspersions on the character of Indians and lie made 
a short speech on the occasion. The official Secretary 
referred to a letter of regret from Mr. Wood which, 
however, was not satisfactory as an apology, A 
debate thereupon ensued and Sir James Meston in 
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the end : , ^ wound up the proceeding's and put 
the to the vote without gfiving- the Pandit 

an ov-poi t^nity to have his final word in reply. Pandit 
Nehru’s .'ipj.'crd lo the President was in vain. When 
he realised that his rights were thus overlooked, the 
Pandit got up, told the President that he could not 
remain in the House and sec his fundamental rights 
as a member thereof trampled under foot and left the 
Council Plall forthwith. And it taxed all the diplo- 
matic skill of the Governor as well as the rrleu.dly 
persuasions of Sir Sundar I^al (one of his staunch 
friends since their days at the Muir Central College) 
to prevail upon him to return to the Council, 

Home Rule Movement 
In this manner, Pandit Motilal went on 
for people’s rights and ag .’ns': b-.irenM:'!-..';,::' vagaries 
in the legislative Council. But a more strenuous 
fight was impending, and that was ushered in by the 
Home Rule movement started by Mrs. Annie Besant 
in 1 91 6. The whole world was then in the throes of 
the Great War and the fate of nations was hanging 
in the balance. Tt was at this fateful moment that 
Mrs. Besant started a whirlwind campaign for the 
assertion of India’s right to self-determination and 
Home Rule. All the high-sounding professions of 
Britain and the Allied Powers, viz. that the War was 
being waged for the cause of freedom, for the cause 
of down-troddeu peoples, for the cause of self-deter- 
mination, etc., notwithstanding, the Government in 
India reacted to this movement by launching upon 
a campaign of severe repression, culminating in the 
internment of Mrs. Besant herself. 
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The whole country was astir, and it could not leave 
Pa^t Motilal untouched. Thoug-h at th-e time he 
was a recog-nizcd Moderate and was one of the 
.Directors of the Leader, a moderate Newspaper pub- 
lished from Allahabad, he felt his moderation g-iving- 
way under the pressure of events ; and he joined heart 
and soul in the Home Rule movement. On account 
of his commanding position at the Bar, Panditji very 
soon came to the forefront in the Home Rule move- 
ment, which also draw- ii’to active politics another 
great leader of the Bar, the late Mr. C. R, D:i..s of 
Bengal. As a result of his coming into prominence 
as a Home Rule leader, he was elected President 
of the Special Session of the Provincial Conference. 

The address he delivered on that occasion is 
memorable as one of the finest indictments of the 
policy and programme of repression carrie l out, by the 
Government. The Pioneer enraged at the boldness 
of the address, conferred on him the title of “3i-i.i;,i,dicr- 
General of the Home Rule League.” 

As a Journalist 

It was about this time that he v/itlidrew fro in the 
directorate of the Lea^fcr and ijecame the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors owning the new nationalist 
daily, the Tndp.j)eHderit, Tlie mission of the new paper 
was admirably set out by him in an early issue : — 

Two ideals rule the v/orld. Two realitie.s strive for 
ma.stery. The ideal and reality of Spartacn^: 
the reality and ideal of Epictetus. Ibvc oj. ' 
breaks his chains and the other bare.s In’? 

The hidependent has come into existence 'o Wy 
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bare the soul of a nation, of a people ripening 
into nationhood, of communities merging into 
a people, of individuals growing into a commu- 
nity. How shall it approach its noble trork ? 
Or better still how not? 

Not along the facile line of opportunism, the fatal 
line of least resistance whicli stifles the soul 
and perverts the mind. Not by methods of 
cabal, camera and camarilla which bring no 
lasting good and help and only distort the 
outlook. 

But by bringing the fiercedight of day to play on 
dark spots wherever they’ exist. By giving 
expression to the kiln expressions of the plain 
mind in plain language. By striving to press 
home the eternal truth that while on the one 
hand natural rights of mankind cannot be 
withheld to be doled out in little bits with a 
consciousness of high-minded generosity and a 
benignly benevolent purpose, those rights can 
not on the other hand thrive in an atmosphere 
of religious cleavage and racial antagonism. 

Thus alone can the Indepandent [ulhl its mission 
and join President Wilson in saying: “The 
select classes of mankind are no longer the 
governors of mankind. The fortunes of man- 
kind are now in the hands of the plain people 
of the whole world.” 

In conducting the Independent, Pandit ]\'Iotilal had 
to incur considerable financial loss and he did it 
willingly as he v/as conscious how necessary such a 
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paper was for the education and progress of his 
country towards the goal of self-government. 

The Montagu Announcement of 1917 

The Home Rule agitation caused a great pertur- 
bation in England coming as it did in the midst of the 
Great War; and the British Cabinet felt it incumbent 
to allay the Indian unrest by a definite declaration 
of British policy in India ; and thus came about the 
famous announcement of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary 
of State for India, on the 20th August, 1917, declaring 
tlie ultimate goal of British policy in India to be 
the progressive realization of responsible Government 
in India. 

Tlii.s bi.storic announcement was hailed with great 
relief and delight in political circles in India; parti- 
cularly as it was accompanied with the withdrawal of 
repressive measures against the Home Rule move- 
ment, and the release of Mrs. Annie Besant herself. 
Mrs. Besant received a great ovation by being called 
upon to preside over the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta. Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, himself came out in the 
winter of 1917-18 to India to see for himself the con- 
ditions in India, and to consult the leaders of Indian 
opinion. All these activities and gestures, which led 
people to think that Britain was at last earnest in her 
pledges brought about a great improvement in the 
Indian political situation ; and the quarrel that had 
been going on between tlie Extremist and Moderate 
politicians for the preceding decade was temporarily 
suspended. Already in 1916, the Indian National 
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Congress, wlii';}; been since the unfortunate Surat 
split in 1917 under the exclusive control of the 
Moderates, ha:'’ I.’ vluown open to the Bxtremists; 
and this L(;ok I'lace in Lucknow. Then 

at the Calcutta Congress of 1917, although the 
Moderate leaders demurred at first to the election of 
Mrs. Besant, the Home Rule leader, as President, still 
ultimately the di.fibrences were made up, and it was 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea, the great Moderate leader, 
who actually, in the open Congress, proposed Mrs, 
Besant to the chair. 

The Internments 

T.!;-f ."r, i;i between political 

India and Britain, and between the two wings of 
political India herself, was not however destined to 
last long, Por ihotigh Mrs. Besant had been released 
from internment, there were many others numbering 
over a thousand, including the Ali Brothers who still 
remained interned under the Defence of India Act, a 
piece of War le-jir’ on. There were manyotherin- 
cidents, like the Komagata Maru Incidents, gun-run- 
ning Bcjigal rcvolLitionaries, etc. r-ind con.sc'iuent repres- 
sion, that had been taking place all these war years 
which produced r. great blttcTu css and tension in public 
feelings; and cren while ge.stiircs of couciiiation were 
being made by the British Cabinet, tales of torture 
and oppression practised upon the internees trickled 
from behind the prison-bars and kept up the bitter- 
ness. So the atmosphere of suspicion of Britain’s 
real motives was not altogether dissipated. 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Heport 
It was in this atmosphere of mingled hope and 
distrust that the Montagu-Chelmsford T?;' made 
its appearance in July, 1918; and at once there 
was a great chaos and a parting of Vimt 

Report was felt to be a disappointing d ir-emt liy ah 
parties; but while the Moderates felt that though 
the Report was not as good as might have been ex" 
pectedj still it represented a great improvement upon 
the previous state of things, and therefore tlm Reforms 
when put into operation should be ■•■•uherl; the 
Extremist wing held that the Reforms proposed in 
the Report were thoroughly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing and should be regarded as utterly 
unacceptable. As a result of this serious schism, the 
Congress which the Extremists -were only allowed 
to enter at Lucknow in 1916; and which vras to some 
extent dominated by them at Calculi.' ■ • '917. came 
henceforth to be exclusively c:o.ntroll:‘.! I'v them ; 
and the 3 ’ear 1915 marks the defnito . . . ; • \ .>:i of the 
Moderates as a body from the Indian National 
Congress. 

The End of thi Great War and the Howlatt Acta 

The year 191'- •u.arked also the end of the great 
World-v.mr in wi*idi Britain and tim Allied Powers 
came out victorious. In India however the end 
of the War Vvas followed by ratJ-’or •.‘;?o.':pected 
developments. The Defence of In di. a w''r£ch v/as 

a War measure, and under Vvdiicb ;v:\, [:ersons 
had been as mentioned dite 

to expire ai. er six months from Uic ■: cl the- 
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War. But the Government decided to keep up these 
extraordinary powers in order to suppress the revolu- 
tionary movement. Accordingly a committee was 
formed with Mr. Justice Rowlatt as President, which 
after investigating into the revolutionary activities 
in India came out with a report, recommending 
among other things internment without trial. Two 
Bills based on the Rowlatt report were introduced in 
the Imperial legislative Council, and despite all 
opposition, were passed into law on the 1 8 th March, 
1919. 

The Idoderate leaders headed by Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea nnposed the par.'^age of the Bills tooth and 
nail in i Council, and when the 

Government rode roughshod over all opposition, they 
walked out of the Council Chamber in protest. Mean- 
while the feeling in the country against the Rowlatt 
Acts was intense. They were dubbed the “Black 
Acts”. Tins determination on the part of the British 
authorities to arm themselves with most drastic War 
powers to put down popular movements, after all their 
tall talk about t!ie war for freedom and self-determina- 
tion and so forth, came as a profound shock, and 
greatly added to the volume of distrust and discontent 
already produced in the country by the baiting and 
half-hearted nature of the Moiitagu-Chelmsford 
Report. 

The Satyagraha movement 

And this immense popular discontent found a most 
powerful leader in Mahatma Gandhi, who had return- 
ed to India oti the eve of the Great War with all the 
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prestig-e of his South African triumph. Mahatma 
Gandhi preached that since all the protests from 
Moderate leaders like Sir Siircudranath were unavml- 
ing to move the stony hearts of the Bureaucracy, the 
only method left to an unarmed people was the 
adoption of Satyagrahv and civil disobedience. He 
enunciated the following vow of Saiyu^graha : 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills are 
unjust, stibversive of the principles of liberty and 
justice, and destructive of the elementary rights 
of individuals on which the safety of the com- 
munity as a whole and the state itself is based, 
we solemnly affirm that in the event of the.se 
Bills becoming law and until they are withdrawn 
we shall refuse civility to obey these laws and we 
further affirm that in the struggle we will faith- 
ftilly follow the truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person, or property. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das were 
among the foremost to take up the Satyagraha vow 
and join the banners of Mahatma Gandhi in the 
strenuous fight against tlieRowlatt Acts. There was 
a whirlwind campaign throughout the length and 
breadth of the country against these measures. The 
movement was strong everywhere, but the intensity 
was at its highest pitch in the Punjab. 

Outbreak in the Pun|ab 

The Punjab was particularly affected because the 
brunt of the war had fallen upon the Punjabees. 
Lakhs of soldiers had been recruited and crores of 
rupees as war-loans had been raised almost at the 
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point of the bayonet under the “thorougrh” regime of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There had besides been great 
bitterness of feeling over the Komagata Maru inci- 
dents and the Ghaclar conspiracy cases in whicii mainly 
Pjinjnbec vSikhs were involved. On the top of all this 
came the pKack Bills. Naturally tlic commotion in 
the Punjab was great. 

The 30th March, 1919, was fixed by Mahatma Gandhi 
las a day of all- India hartal as a protest against the 
■ Black Acts. On that day there was unique demonstra- 
tion in Delhi, when S-.vnaii Pi:..!:::' I". 1 

the pulpit of the great Jumma Musjid, and preached 
the necessity of a united ITiridu-MusUiu fight 
against the Government. The feelings of the IMu.slims, 
too, had been strained to the breaking point on ac- 
count of the attitude of Britain and the Allied Powers 
towards Turkey. '9'Iiis nnile l demons- 

tration however led to great rioting and blood-shed 
owing to clash with the Government forces on the 
30th March. There were similar incidents though on a 
minor scale, in some other places in the Punjab and 
elsewhere. 


Ckmillsi v/;:.s very much pained to hear of 
these violent out-breaks, for non-violence was the very 
essence of his Satyagraha. He started from Ahme- 
^ i dabad on a visit to Delhi and the Punjab. But the 

• .p- Government did not allow him to go to Delhi; he 

* ‘ was stopped at Kosi-Kalan station and turned back. 
? This interference with Mr. Gandhi’s movements light- 

^ i ed the spark to the already explosive situation in the 
Punjab. 

^ Already on the 29th March, Government had passed 
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an order on Dr. Satyapal at Amritsar forbidding- him 
to speak in any meeting. 

The next day was the day of All-India Hartal. The 
Punjab groaning under the oppression of the war 
drain observed the Hartal with more than usual 
solemnity. All day the city of Amritsar .;(i bke a 
deserted city. In the afternoon there was a mammoth 
meeting. About 35,000 persons under the leadensliip of 
Dr. Kitchlcw took the vow of Satyagraha. 

Then came the day of Ramanavami— a day which 
will be ever memorable in the history of India as 
one of the darkest days of British rule. May be India 
will see better days but the glorious blaze of those 
days will not be able to remove the darkne.ss of this 
memorable day of suffering and humiliation. 

On that day in the city of Amritsar u pro- 
cession was led out by Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew. 
It was the procession of Ramanavami but it turned 
into a national demonstration — the iMuslims came and 
stood by the Hindus. 

The Hindus and Muslims uiaited in a national 
festival— this was too much for Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
He saw that his house of cards was shaking in the 
wind and was about to fall down. The leaders of the 
procession, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew, w'ere at 
once arrested on a charge of sedition ; the Governor 
passed on them the sentence of deportation and the 
Deputy Commi.ssioner took them to his own bungalow 
and from there sent them in a car to an unknown 
destination. 

Immediately this news was circulated in the town, 
people in thousands came to join the procession and 
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proceeded towards the bunjjalow of the Deputy 
Commissioner in order to petition for the release of 
the popular leaders. As soon as the procession reached 
the Rail v overbridge an armed force obstructed its 
progress and after calling upon it to disperse opened 
fire on it This led to serious rioting. Several banks 
were burnt down and looted ; several Government 
buildings were demolished and many Europeans were 
assaulted or murdered. 

At various other places too in the Punjab similar 
riots broke out ; railway lines were torn up, telegraph 
wires cut, and there was wide spread disturbance. And 
Amir Amanulla of Afghanisthan declared war and his 
troops were on the move. 

Martial Law and the Jallianwalabagh Massacre 

Deeming the situation serious, the Government 
declared iMartial law in the Punjab. 

On the 1 1 til of April Sir Michael handed over the 
government of Amritsar to the Military. On the 1 2th, 
General Dyer encamped at Ram Bagh in Amritsar. 

In the morning of the 1 3th April General Dyer 
made a proclamation in Amritsar to the effect that 
both in the town and in the suburbs not more than 
four persons would be allowed to assemble together 
in the streets or any public places. Simultaneously 
with this proclamation it was proclaimed by the 
leaders that at 4 p. m. on that very day a mass meet- 
ing W’Ould be held in Jalliauwala Bagh. 

Jallianwala Bagh is' a piece of fallow land sur- 
rounded by wails with only one narrow entrance. 
The meeting was held at the appointed hour. At 
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5 p. m General Dyer arrived at the place of the meet- 
ing with 25 Gurkhas, 25 Sikh riflemen, 40 Pathans and 
two armoured cars. He drew up the ninety soldiers 
at the entrance and ordered them to open fire. 
1660 shots were fired at the meeting and the assem- 
bled people were less than two i;i number. 

No one was warned before opening the fire and no 
attempt was made to disperse the crowd. With the 
opening of the fire the mob ran away in terror ; those 
who attempted to scale the wall were the first to be 
shot down ; those who attempted to escape through 
the narrow entrance were heavily fired at. There was 
a veritable massacre. 

Martial law atrocities were not confined to 
Amritsar alone ; Lahore, Gujranwala and Malianwala 
also shared the same fate. The Punjab was in the 
grip of the martial law for several weeks. Almost 
all the nationalist leaders were sentenced to death 
or to transportation for life with forfeiture of 
property. 

The accounts of the sufferings and insults under- 
gone by the people of the Punjab reached every 
corner of India in spite of the rigid censorship. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, renounced his kinglyhood and 
roused universal agony of indignation as a protest 
against these inhumanities. The disproportionate 
severity of the punishment inflicted upon a disanned 
people gave a shock to the firm faith that some people 
still had in our rulers’ sense of justice and good 
government It revealed to the people the helpless- 
ness of their position as British subjects in India. 
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The Reforms Act, 1919 

While India was groaning- under the horrors of 
the Martial I^aw Regime in the Punjab, and popular 
distrust and hopelessness were worse than ever, the 
rh'itisjj GoveiMiracnt in England pressed on with the 
various stages of the Reform Bill, and it was passed 
into law on December 2.), 19:9. Naturally under the 
c'ircumst:iiices it was impossible to expect that there 
should be an unbiassed and 

of the merit of the new Reforms as the atmosphere 
was surcharged with gloom and passion. Still, 
Indian leaders, including even the Extremist leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, C. R. Das, Bal 
G:uigadhar Tilak, Blpiii Chandra Pal and others, were 
willin;;.;- Lliat the new Reforms should be given a fail- 
trial, aod ar.-icd upon di:'. Govornnieut the desirability 
of making gestures of good will and conciliation to 
efface the terrible memories of the Martial Daw days 
and iilso oi appointing a committee to' enquire into^ 
tlie j-nil-itavy exces.se.s in the Punjab. 

h'he Government acceded to both these demands. 
The Hunter Committee was appointed to enquire into * 
the Punjab disturbances and a Royal proclamation 
announced a general amensty of political prisoners 
on the eve of the inauguration of the new Reforms. It 
was in these somewhat altered and improved circuin- 
tances that the Indian National Congress met at 
Amritsar in December, 1919. 

Amritsar Congress 

At this critical situation it was absolutely necessary 
that the Congress should be presided over by a man 
2 
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could give a clear and definite sliape to the hope 
and aspiration of the country. Undoubtedly Pandit 
Motilal was such a man and at the instance of the 
Maliatma and at the desire of the public, Panditji was 
elected to the chair. 

In course of his Presidential address at Amritsar, 
Pandit Motilal said: 

“We must do reverence to the sacred memory 
of the dead who were killed in Amritsar and else- 
where in the Punjab, and to the living- who -were put 
to indignities worse even than death and suffered the 
anost sbanieiul baPoarities. No monument of marble 
or bronze is needed to consecrate their memory. Our 
speeches here will be forgotten, the resolutions you 
pass may in the future have interest only for the 
historian, but India will never forget the sacrifices 
and the sufferings of these children of hers. 

But through the surrounding gloom has come a 
ray of bright sunshine which has cheered up many a 
suffering individual and family in India. Plis Majesty 
tire King-Emperor has, on the eve of this great 
meeting, been graciously pleased to send out to us a 
message of his Royal clemency, to be exercised by the 
Viceroy in the name and on behalf of His Majesty, 
to all political offenders suffering imprisonment or 
restriction on their liberty. It is the sentiments of 
affection and devotion with which His Majesty and his 
predecessors have been animated that have consoled 
us in our misfortunes. It is for us, fellow delegates, 
on our own behalf and on behalf of the people of India 
whom we represent, to convey our sincere homage to 
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^ His Majesty and our humble appreciation of ilis 

Royal bcnes oJence.*’ 

This address of Pandit Motilal was quite moderate 
in tone on account of the improved circumstances 
narrated above. And the whole proceedings of the 
Amritsar C'ongress, in spite of some differences of 
opinion that were inevitable, reveal this spirit of 
moderation and compromise, and, as will be seen 
..i, below, ultiiriatcly vesiilled in a decision to work the 

; Reforms. 

i Decision of the Amritsar Congress : 

j To Work the Reforms. 

The principal resolution was moved by Mr, G. R. 
Das in the Congress in the following terms : — 

(a) “Tliatthis Congress rc-itcrates its declaration 
of last year, that India is lit for Ml responsible Gov- 

‘ ernment and repudiates all assumptions and assertions 

to the contrary wherever made.” 

(b) “That this Congress adheres to the resolutions 
p/j-ssed at the Delhi Congress regarding the constitu- 
tional reforms and is of opinion that the Reforms Act 
is inadequate, unsatisfactory, and disappointing.” 

(c) “That this Congress further urges that Parlia- 
meiit should take early steps to establish full responsi- 
,ble Government in India in accordance with the 

,, principle of self determination.” 

;;ii Hokamanya Tilak supported this resolution. Mr, 

Das had a strong following at his back from Bengal 
j'%^ and so also had Dokamanya from Bombay. But 
I, -a Mahatma Gandhi came forward with an amendment 
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His anicndmeut sought to delete the word Vlisap” 
pointing’ at the end of ciausc (h), and to add after 
clause (c) “ Fending such introduction, this Congress 
begs loyally to respond to the sentinients expressed in 
the Royal Proclamation, namely, ‘ Let the new era 
begin with a common determination among rny people 
and my oiiicers to work together for a common purpose 
and trusts that both the authorities and the people will 
co-operate so to work the Reforms as to secure early 
establishment of full responsible Government And 
this Congress offers its warmest thanks to the Rigdit 
Hon. B. vS. Montagu for his labours in connection 
with the Reforms.” 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya supported 
MaliatmajI and after much discussion a compromise 
was arrived at and the following paragra])h was 
added to ,i\Ir, Das’s original resolution. 

“This Congress stated that so far as may be possi- 
ble they will work the Reforms so as to secure the 
e.stabli.s1imeiit of full responsible Government, and this 
Coi 2 gTe.ss oilers its thanks to the Right Plon. B. S. 
Montagu for his labours in connection with the 
Reforms.” 

There were also resolutions dealing with affairs 
in the Punjab, one on the Declaration of Rights and 
one on the Turkish question. 

The Congress also appointed a Sub-Committee to 
enquire into the Punjab atrocities. The committee 
coiLsisted of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Pandit IMadan l\Iohaii Malaviya, Mr. C. R. Das, Dr. M. 
A. Ansari, and some otliers. 
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Mo “Change of Heart” 

The attitude of moderation and compronnse that 
characterized the Amritsar Congress, under tb.e Presi- 
dentship of Pandit Motilal Nehru, was not liowcvcr 
destined to last. And curiousiy enough, it was Mali atr.ia 
Caiidhi who pleaded for working the Reioriiis at 
Amritsar and opposed Tokamanya Tilak and Mr. C. 
R. Das who were more stiff and rLncoi 5 i])Vor :‘sh:'g--It 
was he who developed under the stress of circums- 
tances into the most rigid and unbending ponen.t 
of the Reforms. What were these circum- lJinccs ? 
The Hunter Committee of enquiry into tlie Punjab 
th’sturbances published its report —but the Irend of 
the Report failed to satisfy nationalist 0 ]>!nion in 
gener.".!. ‘u> i r::.:. lhi in particular. Side by side 

with i ;:c rep.>ri was published the Congre.ss 

Enquiry report winch threw a much more lurid light 
on the whole situation. Further, the way in which 
General Dyer was lionized by a section of the British 
press and people, for his “splendid bnitnlity” at 
Amritsar, as they called it, culminating in the pre- 
sentation of a public purse of Rs. 300,000 to him in 
appreciation of his services, and as a compensation of 
his censure by the Hunter Committee, convinced 
Mr. Gandhi that despite of the amnesty and the 
Reforms there had been no “change of heart” on the 
part of the British people. It was this lack of faith 
in the honafidns and honest intentions of the British 
that led Mahatma Gandhi, always responsive to moral 
appeal as he is, to preach the gospel of non-co-opera- 
tion with the .British Gc»vernmcnt which be called 
'Satanic.” 
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i ; Another factor contributed to streiigtlien the 

: , forces ranged against the Government. The All 

. Brothers had hcv'-: ’vi;' iscm. thi‘ ‘V-.VK'ral amnesty 

; ■ on the eve of the Amritsar Congress. They became 

■ ' the speai'-liead of the movement of protest that had 

! : already begun against the policy of the Allied Powers 

I towards Turkey. The Ali Brothers gave the move- 

I ' meiit a distincti 3 '' religious colouring, described it as 

a movement for the restoration of the puritj'' and 
j prestige of the Khali f of Islam, and styled it the 

Khilafat movement. Maulanas ‘i'.Iuli.Mininad Ali and 
Shaiikat Ali led a whirled Khilafat campaign and 
joined forces with Mahatma Gandhi in his revolt 
against the British Government. 

The programme of iion-co-oj)cration proposed by 
Mahatma Gandhi, helped by the Ali brothers, how- 
ever, was not at once approved of, even by Extremist 

f leaders like Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit IMotilal, and Tala 
Lajpat Rai. What attitude Lokamanya T'’'.k 
have taken up was never revealed for he died just 
p' on the eve of the launching of this programme. 
P Mahatma Gandhi wanted to place his proposals 
before the All-India Congress Committee ; and 
)‘ accordingly, on the 30th of May, 1920 at a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee he explained the 
details of the scheme; but Pandit Matilal Nehru and 
Mr. C. R. Das stood against the proposal and it 
was decided to call a special session of the Congress 
in September. 

Special Congress at Calcutta 
The Special Congress met at Calcutta in September, 
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1920, utider the Presidency of I^ala Lajpat Rai. The 
main issue before this Coiigrress was the adoption of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme, 
devised as the only effective protest against the triple 
wrongs viz. the unsatisfactory nature of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reforms, the Punjab atrocities, and the 
KHlafaf wrongs. Mahatma Gandhi himself moved 
the resolution on Non-co-operation. 

Pandit Matilal and Mr. Das strongly opposed this 
resolution and the amendment proposed 

by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. But the original motion 
was adopted by a great majority. The Congress 
i\;-' )■ . >‘1 ’.h.,!, fi ,:-e was no other course left open to 
the people of Indi.i than to approve of and adopt the 
policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation, 
until the Punjab and wrongs were righted 

and 'jlh' established. The Congress accordingly 
advised ; — 

(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and 

resignations from nominated seats in local 
bodies. 

(b) Refusal to attend Government levees, durbars 

etc. 

(c) Gradual withdrawal of children from Schools 

and Colleges owned, aided or controlled by 
Government, and the establishment of national 
Schools and Colleges in their place. 

(d) Gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers 
and litigants, and establishment of private 
arbitatioii courts for the settlement of private 
disputes. 
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(e) Refusal on the part of milirai-.r, clerical and 
labouring' classes to offer themselves as re- 
cruits for service in Mesopotamia. 

(f) Withdrawal bv candidates of their candidature 

from the Reforincd councils and refusal on the 
the part of the voters to vote for any candidate. 

(gf) Boycott of foreign goods. 

The Nagpn? Congress 

In December, 1 920, the Congress met at Na.n^ur. 
Mr. Vijairaghavachariyar was in the Chair. P.in llt 
Motilal and Mr. C. R. Das had gone there with 
a strong following to oppose the ratification of the 
Non-co-operation resolution of the vSpceial Congress, 
but at Nagpur, they were .• won over to 

Mahatniaji’s side. Instead of opposing, it was Mr. 
Das who moved the non-co-operation resolution which 
was adopted in the Congress. 

The Nagpur Congress also altered the Congress 
creed and drew up a new constitution. Tlie creed as 
altered ran : — 

“The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of the Swarajya by the people of .India by 
all legitimate and peaceful means.” 

The alteration amounted to the substitution of the 
words “legitimate and Peaceful” for “Constitutional.” 

The Straggle for Swaraj 

Mahatma Gandhi’s hands were immensely 
strengthened after Nagpur at obtaining the support of 
eminent men like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
C. R. Das. d'hese two leaders threw themselves 
heart and soul into the movement. In Bengal, Mr. 
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Das retired from his roaring- practice at the Bar, and 
dedicated himself wholly to the national movcineiit, 
and earned from liis admiring; countrymen the appella- 
tion of Dcshabandliu. On the United Provinces, 
Pandirii took up the leadership of the movement. 
Soon after tlie Nagpur Congress he published an 
admirable little pamphlet “The struggle for Swaraj,” 
whicli may be looked upon as a Non-ci)-oper.itor's 
Gospel. His son. Pandit jawaharlal, too, who had 
joined the Bar, renounced liis practice and joined the 
moveiuent. Indeed the general impression it that it 
was Pandit Jav/harlal v\dio was mainly instrumental in 
converting his revered father zealously to Mahatmaji’s 
programme. The other meml->ors of Pandit Nehru’s 
family, men and v/onien alihe, also were not behind- 
hand in their ;a'al ‘‘or tlie iiiition.s cause. 

The Pandit’s Sacrifices 

The sacrifices that Panditji made for the sake 
of Noii-Co-operation are alone suCTicient to place 
him. high in the esteem of his countrymen, apart from 
any valuation of the actual services he rendered 
to the cause. liverybody had heard u£ tlie princely 
style in which he was living at lii.s palatial man.sio.ii at 
Allahabad. Ever3^body who has been his guest at the 
“Aiiand Bliawan” would confirm this. He moved on 
terms of intimacy with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
with the members of the Provincial Government 
and he was their honoured friend and constant ad- 
viser. The richness and luxury of his life at Allahabad 
during those days attracted universal notice. We are 
told that he had his dress washed from Paris by every 
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mail and he was the leader of fashion in Allahabad. 
All these were gone when he joined the Noii-Co- 
operation movement. No exodus to the liills during 
the summer now, no dress after the latest fashion in 
Paris. All his attire was pure homely “Khaddar.” 

Non-Co-operation movement. 

The movement founded upon the noble sacrifice of 
Motilal and Chittaraiijan did not take long to spread. 
The Legislatures were boycotted by Congressmen ; 
Hundreds of lawyers gave up practice and students 
in I hous.ands left school.s and colleg(^s and enrolled as 
volunteers. As a result of their propaganda more 
than fifty thousand Congress Committees were set up 
and one crore of men and women became members 
of the Congress. In the very beghining of the move- 
ment violence broke out in the U. P. ; many persons 
were killed and wounded in clashes with the police 
and many were thrown into prison. 

The next important event was the Akali Satya- 
graha in the Punjab, following on tbe massacre of 
150 Akali Sikhs by the Mohuiit at Nankana. 

The Non-co-operation movement in the C. P. 
concentrated in the picketing of liquor .shops. This 
led to a riot at Nagpur. The police opened fire on 
the mob. The Government also took preventive 
measures under Sec. 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. As a consequence the movement grew in 
strength. Hitherto the people concentrated on 
picketing, but now they got the chance of breaking 
Sec. 1 44. Sec. 1 44 was also served on several places 
in Bengal. When the Matriculation Examination was 
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going on, Deslibaiidliu was going from Dacca to 
Mymensing. The Disti'ict Magistrate of Mjmiensing 
served him with a notice under Sec. 144, detained 
him in the station and at last withdrew the order. 
Serving Deshbandhii v/lth a notice under Sec. 144 
caused a wise spread agitation all over East Bengal 
and as a result half the students came out from the 
examination hall in Mymensing, Dacca and Barisal. 
Shortly before this in March there was further rioting 
in the U. P. and at Nagpur. A meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was hastily called to con- 
sider the situation ; it met at Bezwada and passed 
the following resolution : — 

('^) One crore of rupees was to be collected for 
the Sv.Mr.ij T'njiil bj the end of June, 

('^) One crore of members were to be enlisted by 
that date. 

(c) Twe.nt>’^ lacs of Cliarkhas were to be intro- 
duced into villages. 

A second resolution pronounced that the various 
Government orders passed in dilTerent Provinces 
were illegal and affirmed that the country had res- 
ponded in a wonderful manner in the face of grave 
provocation to the principle of non-violence. It also 
declared that the country was not 5 'et ready for Civil 
disobedience and advised how to prepare for it. 

This period also saw extensive industrial strikes in 
Bengal, Behar and Assam. In Bengal there were 
strikes on the railways and in the steamer services ; 
in Behar there were strikes in coal mines and in 
Assam there were strikes in the tea estates. The 
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strikers’ cry was everywhere “Gandhi Arahaiaj-!'''-j()y’’. 
Thoug-h Congress was not in any way responsible 
for these strikes they helped the Congress to gain 
men and money for itself. Mob violence broke out 
in many places during the year the most notable being 
the Moplah rising in Malal)ar. 

Lord Reading came out as Viceroy in April 'i92L 
At the instance of Pandit Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi 
went and saw him. But nothing resulted from the 
interview ; on the contrary, Maliatmaji In a letter to 
the Viceroy declared hijnsclf to be the greatest enemy 
of the Empire. 

Meanwhile the idea was gaining ground among 
the Indian Moslems that Britain was helping the 
Greeks against the Turks, and it gave a serious turn 
to the Khilafat agitation. A meeting of Moslem 
Divines issued a P'atwa urging the Moslems to resign 
from the Police and the Army. The Karachi Khilafat 
Conference passed a resolution to the same effect. 
The Covcrnmoiit thought that the time had come to 
take action. The Ali Brothers, Dr. Kitclilew, Mr. 
Yakub Hasssan and others were sent to prison for 
sedition. 

On the 4th of November, 1921, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal and other leaders called the A. I. C. C. 
meeting and passed a resolution authorizing every 
province on its own responsibility to undertake Civil 
Disobedience including non-payment of taxes. The 
same month the Prince of Wales arrived in India. 
Pie landed in India on the 19th of November, On 
that day at the instance of the Congress an all- 
India Hartal was peacefully carried out everywhere 
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except in Bombay where there was a serious -riot 
in which 53 persons were killed and 403 wounrled. 
Shocked at this mob violence Mahatmaji observed a 
fast for 5 days by way of penance. The Goveniinent 
then determined to adopt a repres-sive ]>olicy against 
the Congress ; Congress VoluntccT Organisations in 
Bengal, the U. P., Punjab and Assam were declared 
unlawful. Prominent leaders snch as Pandit Motilal, 
Jawaharkd, Deshbo.tidliu Das, Mr. j.M. Sen Gupta and 
others accepted the challenge by declariiij;: tliemsclve.s 
Congress volunteers. 

His F .Arrest ar.d 

TlKiSiks to Panditji’s efforts, in t;:.* T' k-'d r.--./ 
there was perfect non-violence •. nr 

Vrai visit to Lucknow and Allahabad, Whatever 
one may think of this particular programme of boy- 
cotting die Prince, the Pandit spared no pains to 
popularise the movement. I-Tc carried on a:i aggressive 
agitation. On the day of the Prince’s arrival the 
streets were deserted and wore a mournful look. 

C.! the 6t:h December, 1921, Pandit Motilal, with his 
only son Jawaharlal, and two nephews Jdohanlal and 
Shyamlal Nehru together with several others, was 
arrested on a charg'e of signing the pledge of Con- 
gress volunteers. 

The following is the account he gave of his arrest 
in his speech at Allahabad on June 12, 1922 : 

A few days brh-i the Pnneo’s \ I received an 
extraordinary communication from the District 
Magistrate of Allahabad. It was accompanied 
with all the dignity and paraphernalia of 
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magisterial authority. We had been in the 
habit of corresponding with one another In 
the usual manner and our letters were sent 
i'nungh tiic is>iia1 buL om lb:s occa- 

sion an open letter was brought by a police sub- 
inspector in which I was called upon to make 
certain dispositions of my own grounds sucii 
as the closing of the gate at a particular time, 
the admission of visitors, etc. I told the 
Magistrate, in reply, that he had no authority 
to interfere with the use of my own property 
in any way I chose, so long as such use was 
lawful and proper, but assured him that as a 
Non-co-opcratar it was my duty to see that no 
harm befell His Royal Highness and ^hat no 
disrespect was offered to him during his visit 
to Allahabad. For this assurance I was reward- 
ed by being arrested with my son and nephews 
and a number of other co-workcrs a couple of 
days later. The Prince came in due course and 
you gave appropriate response by observing 
the greatest of all ‘hartals’ in India in connec- 
tion with the visit. 

The same day. Pandits Mohan Tal Nehru and 
Shyam Ival Nehru were sentenced by Mr. Knox, 
District Magistrate, each to six months’ simple iin- 
prisonmeut and one hundred rupees fine, in default 
one month’s simple imprisonment in addition. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, when his turn came for examination, 
refused to answer any question. He refused to plead, 
saying that he was not before a eourt but before 
the agent of the bureaucracy which was his country’s 
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enemy. And he, too, was sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment. 

Panditji took the sentence w.ith a light heart. In 
fact, he felt as if the hallmark of recognition as a 
leader had been conferred upon him by the Govern- 
ment. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was also arrested 
on the same day and sentenced to six months’ simple 
imprisonment. 

Though Jawaharlal was released before the expiry 
of his term of six months on March 3, 1 922, he was 
again arrested under Sections 124 A and 506 of the 
Indian Penal Code on May 11 in the District Jail 
of Lucknow where’ he had gone on a visit to his 
father Pandit Motilal. 

Imprisonment could in no way affect the convic- 
tions of men determined to suffer for a cause. Soon 
after the arrest of Mo'd.-:! r. ir'-vo wii- by Govern- 
ment and the leaders to bring about a round-table 
conference with a view to effect some compromise. 
Motilal and Das were in prison and with them a great 
host of popular leaders. Lest Mahatma Gandhi, over- 
come by the sufferings of his devoted colleagues in 
jail, should give way. Pandit Motilal resolutely stood 
by the original demands, indifferent to his own suffer- 
ings and those of his other colleagues he wrote to 
Mahatma Gandhi from the Lucknow Jail in unequivocal 
terms urging that their sufferings should- in no way 
disturb the leaders’ insistence on a just settlement. 

Significance cf Leadership 

The full significance of Pandit Nehru’s leader- 
ship of the Non-Co-operation movement in his Pro- 
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vince was revealed only by his arrest. Nobody could 
be found who could fill his place adequately. Ru- 
mours of liis release from prison before the expiry of 
his period were therefore welcomed by tlie a\ixIoiTs 
public. Moreover, his health caused some anxiety, 
Heliadbceii for a long- time siuTeriiig- from astli vviri 
and after the middle of February he .got worse. At; 
his request tiic jail authorities permitted hiiti to r>l:ic.? 
himself under the treatment of his fellow pri.soiier, Dr. 
Murarilal and Dr. Jawah.arlal. But before the course 
of vaccine treatment that he was undergoinsf was 
over, Panditji was transferred from I,ucxuo\v 
to Naini Jail, the oificial reason being “considera- 
tions of health," The Pandit felt the reason to be 
only a cloak for some official wliim; pro- 'tab' v the 
authorities did not like his son (who had just been 
arrested) to remain in the same jail with him. And 
Ills spirited letter of protest to the Superinteu len; 
of the Jail seems to have received no consideratio!i 
at official hands. 

Eelease and subsequent activity 

But Pandit Motiial was riot to he daunted Iv* physical 
or fainily .suffering frcjn tiic vigorous pursuit of his 
cause. Anticipating his release, a place on the A’l- 
Iiidia Congress Committee was reserved for him. 
Immediately on his release from Naini Jail on the 6th 
June he assumed the Secretaryship of the Congress 
and the office was transferred from Ahmedabad to 
Allahabad in consequence of his taking U'^ the work. 
The Working Committee welcomed him and readily 
submitted to his leadership. He was elected to 
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preside over the District Political Conference at 
Kliurja. Pending- the Conference Paiiditji was not idle. 
Since his release he had been on a lecturing- tour. 
His gaol life had not in the least afiecte;! his optiniisiii 
and he wa.s now surer than ever that in this struggle 
for Swaraj victory was at hand for the people. 

The 20iaddar Programme 

He insisted on the constructive side of the Non- 
Co-operation programme viz., the universalizing of 
‘Khaddar.’ 

In fact long before the Khaddar movement had 
begun he was a firm advocate of Swadeshi and the 
development of home industries, of which weaving and 
spinning were one. Again and again he emphasised 
the necessity of moneyed men coming forward and 
utilising the raw materials of Indian '.production and 
the services of Indian labour. 

The end of Civil Disobedience 


Det us now return to continue the history of the 
non-violent Non-co-operation movement. When the 
government declared the Volunteers’ Organisations 
illegal and imprisoned prominent leaders like Das and 
Nehru the Congress gained two powerful leaders; they 
were Mr. Srinivas lyenger and Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya, Mr. lyenger once Advocate-General was 
at tlicit time a moderate lea-.lor. He resigned his seat 
in the Council and joined the Congress as a protest 
against Government repression. Pandit Malaviya had 
seceded from the Congress ever since that body had 
adopted Non-co-operation. But at this time of calamity 

he came back and .signed the Congress creed. 

iNOlAM ffiSTiTUTE riji’ Anv| l -j- ;4TI0?'! UBRARf, 
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Towards the dose of December the Congress snet 
at Ahraedabad. Deslibaiidliu Das had been elected 
President from every province of India ; but he had 
been arrested and Hakim Ajmal Khan from Delhi 
took his place. In this Congress at the instance of 
Mahatnia Gandhi (l) the Non-co-operation resolutions 
of the Calcutta and Nagpur Congress ^verc confirmed ; 
(2) appeal was made to all persons over 1 8 years of 
age to offer themselves quietly for arrest by joimnjv 
the National v''‘nntecr organisations; (3) Civil Dis- 
obedience, individual and mass, was recommended. 
Another resolution invested Mahatmaji with full exe- 
cutive power. It was at this Congress that Hasrat 
Mohani moved for the first time the Independence 
resolution. But Mahatmaji spoke against It and it 
was lost 

On the 26th of January, 1*522, Mahatma Gandhi 
left his Sabarmati Asram and se'e out for Bardoli to 
start Civil Disobedience there. On the eve of hi.s 
departure he addres.sed a few words to his followers 
at Sabarmati wdiich would ever remain famous in 
history. Pie said, “ I may return in a week or in a 
niontli— or I may not return at all. But this is certaixi 
that the work which has once commoiiccd will not 
end till victory is achieved.” On the oOth of Janu.ary, 
in a conference of the people of the Talnhi^ Maliatniaji 
and Mr. V. J. Patel explained to the assembled culti- 
vators the nature of the campaign and the possible 
consequences. About this time a no-tax campaigii 
was going to be launched at Guntur in the Madras 
Presidency. The V\?'orking Committee of the A. 1. C. C. 
met at Surat, congratulated Bardoli and advised the 
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rest of India to assist BardoH by refraining- from. Civil 
Disobedience elsewhere. On the 4th of February 
Mahatmaji sent his ultimatum to the Viceroy. Then 
came the dreadful tragedy at Chauri Cliatira in -which 
several policeman were burnt to lealh in an orgy of 
mob violence, which compelled Mahatmaji to- cv/ 

He wrote thus in Ymivg India : — 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He ha.s 
warned me for the third time that there is not as yet 
in India that truthful and non-violeut atm<.)sphere 
which and which alone can justify Mass Disobedience, 

“The tragedy at Chauri Chaivra is really th'.' Lide-s 
finger. It shows the way India may e:::rlly if 
prCv-MUtion be not taken. If we are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence it is c]c;:il we 

must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish o,n 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrauj^c our ptograin-me and 
not think of starting Alass Civil , ‘...•.-'eace niiid 
we are sure of peace being retain..'.' i" -- ‘v.. o:! 

Civil Disobedience and in .spite of Govenmumt p ses- 
sion.” 

Mahatma Gaiidiii desired tliat the Ccngre.ss should 
co-ucenti'ate on spinning’, making propciga-n.'In in con- 
nection with Iv'naddar, communal unity and social 
service, and suspend all other activities. But th'.; A. 
I. C. C. which met at Delhi passed, m-ncli aga'.nsl; the 
Mahatma’s own view and niai-nly under pres.v;ure from, 
the leaders of Bengal, Punjab and Maliarastra, resolu- 
tions to the effect that a suitable atmosphere of non- 
violence should be created by concentrating on the 
constructive programme framed by the Working Com- 
mitte. Picketing was authorised against liquor and 
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foreig-ii clotli. Individual Civil Disob Gcliencc was 
permitted. 

The Non-co-operation camp v/as now seriously 
divided. Aligarh students passed a resolution con- 
deinnin.g abandonment of Civil Disobedience ; the 
Akalis of the threatened Civil Disoljedienc'.' 

against, th-c decision of the Congress ; owing to the 
absence of loaders iike Pandit iMotiial signs of violence 
were visible among the peasants of the U. P. The 
Bhils were about to resort to violeuce. 

Arrest and Imprisonment of Mahahna G.3nd:si 
Th.e liuropean public had long been chimouring 
for arrest of t'le Maliatma. Anglo- fndio.n papers were 
trrgi,!;’: iiu mod late iivrest. Oovcrniue.iit seeing 
liiaji’s iiulueiice on the wane deteriM.'n;’..! to arr^sL bilm 
Ko was accordingly taken on the iOLh of Mureli on a 
c'ii.'M g ;: 01 -sertiLio'i for publishing three articles in the 
Yowntj Indm and was sea':-.:;! red. to 6 years iini-rlson- 
ment. On the cve of his arrest the Mahatma wrote 
“It would be a sad commentary upon my preach- 
ing and upon the Congress and Kfiili.ifud creed of 
non-violence, if my incarceration was to be the signal 
for a storm all over the country.” 

In three or four months the arrest of the 

Mahatma the country quieted down. With a lull in 
the excitement the vigoiir of the constructive work 
lulled down and simultaneously with it for want of 
workers the pulse of the Congress Committees grew 
feebler and feebler. 

Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 

On the 6fch of June, 1922, as already stated Pandit 
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Motjial came out of the Naiiii Jail. As previously 
arranged, the A. I. C. C. met at L5.n:h:io\-/ on the 7th. 
Paiiditji joined the meeting. Aiready Mr. Kelkar of 
l-.lalr.n-asii.tra iiad sent a strong representation to the 
Ctiiigress ScercLrAry, V. J, Patel to the eflfe?ct that 
M;j.]i:irashtra wanted to capture the Councils and 
Ivocal Bodies. But the President Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and the Secretary Patel had informed them that for 
the present they wanted to postpone the proposal. 
Ph.rl'.irLed at this the e-Iaii.'i.-asiiLra repre.scntati v'es did 
not jolii Li-c mceling oi the A. L C. C. 

At this meeting a resoUition was jvassed to the 
effect that a commi'cLec should be formed to enti (lire 
and report on the constructive programme of the 
Congress generally and on Mass Civil Disol, jcdiciice. 
Pandit Motilal wa^ appointed President Undci- the 
guidance of Panditji the committee travelled through 
different parts of the country, prepared tlie report and 
presented it to the Congress President, Deshabaiidhu 
Das on the 30th of October. The purport of the 
Report was as follows : — 

(1) The committee did not think that the country 
was prep.sred for .general Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience. But a situation might rise when Mass 
Civil Disobedience of a limited character might 
be necessary. And in that case the Provincial 
Committees should be authorised to sanction 
such movements on their own responsibility. 

(2) The Committee recommended the capture of 
Councils with the idea of carrying on a policy 
of obstruction. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that 
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Desliabandhu Das got out of prison before the Com- 
mittee >!,‘i^riil;[:cd its report and it was due to his 
diat Comtcil-ciitry was reconimeiidcd. 

The policy of entering the Assembly and Councils 
Y/itli the object of obstructing the Government did 
not commend itself to the ignorant masses. T!:. cy 
had a great regard for the Non-co-operation policy 
or the Mahatma and they blamed it as anti-Gandhi. 
Most of the people were for the old policy and against 
t!ic new one. They got the name of ‘No-cliangei-s”. 
Those who supported Council-entry were called ‘Pro- 
ciiangers.’ Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, Mr. Rajgopalacliaria, 
l’a\ T. Prakasam, Pandit Shyam Snndar Chakravarty 
and others were the leaders of the ‘No-cliangers’, while 
the bpro-chaiigers’ were led by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Deshabandhn Das, V. J. Patel, N. C. Kelkar and 
M. R, Jayakar. Pandit Jawaharlal, the worthy son of 
Motilal, went however against his father and remained 
a irochanger. 

The two parties joined issue first in A. I. C. C. 
meeting .at Calcutta in November. In this meeting 
tl.c recominer.chitio.'is of the Enquiry Committee 
Civil Disobeflience were accepted, but, on 
tin; point of Council-entry tliere was a long and 
heated debate for five days and at la.st it was resolved 
that the question be left for tlie Congre.ss itself to 
decide. 


The Gaya Congress and after. 

In December the 37th session of the Congress was 
held at G-ajni with Desliabandhu Das in the chair. It 
w is settled that Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of the 
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leader of the party advocating- Council- entry, would 
move Council-entry in the Congress. But after a 
long debate the resolution was thrown out by the 
Subjects Committee. The resolution in an amended 
form was moved in the Congress and here also the 
‘No-cb angers’ being in majority it was defeated. But 
Motilal, C. R. Das, Kelkar and other leaders nothing- 
daunted by this defeat forthwith formed a new party 
called ‘Congress Khilafat Swarnjya San glia’ which in 
later days came to be called ‘Swaraj Party.’ From the 
very beginning Deshabandhu Das was its President 
and Pandit Motilal its Secretary. Hakim Ajnial Khan 
and I\Ioulana Abul Kalam Azad belonged to this 
party from the very day of its birth. As it opened a 
new path for I-Iindu-Moslcivi unity many of the 
i; r.\y- came to join this party. 

Ill this connection it would not be out of place to 
say a word or two about the Mahomedaus. They 
joined til e Non-co-operation movement not so much 
for the national cause as for the cause of the KhUafnt. 
As soon as the Khilafat question was patched up they 
withdrew from politics. This was proved by tlie 
fact that All Brolher.s after coming out of the jail did 
not joiti tlie Con;p'es.s. Of the pro-!uhiC.-i1; Mahomedan 
leaders only- Hakim Ajmal Khr-m, Dr. Ansati and 
Motihiiia A;:acl still adherctl to the CcMgress. 

A notable event of this period vvTis the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. The Magistrate of Nagpur forbade 
processions with national flags through the city. The 
Congress authorities determined to disoh/Cy this order. 
Every day a band or two of Congre.ss volniiteers went 
in procession ill order to be arrested and thus gradually 
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1500 volunteers were arrested. As the n.ui!i\)CT of the 
processionists went on incrensiii«»- the C. P. Govern- 
ment grew tired at last and in August released them 
all. It should be mentioned in this connection that it 
was the ‘No-changers’ who conducted the Satyagraha. 
Even Mr. Kelkar, the Swarajist leader of the C. P., 
stood away from this movement. Pandit Motihil and 
Deshabandliu being busy in building up the new party 
had naturally no time to look after this movement. 

On the 30th of April, 1923, in a special meeting 
held at Allahabad there \vas an attempt to bring about 
a compromise between the two parties. But in spite 
of all efforts on the part, of Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya and others, the meeting broke up before any 
conclusion was arrived at. Next the A. I. C. C. met at 
Bombay in May and passed a compromise resolution 
that 310 ];iropagand.a be cr.rvied on amongst the voters 
in liirllierancc of tlie Gaiva resolution relating to 
Council boycott. 

Deshabandliu Das gave up the Presidentship of 
the A. I. C. C. and devoted himself to the organisation 
of tim new party. At the instance of Pandit Motilal • 
and Dc-slirabandlnt Das there were meetings of the 
A.-I. C. C. at Nagpur and Vizagapatam. As the 
day of the elections was drawing close it was necessary 
to have the consent of the Congress on the question 
of Council-entry. At Vizagapatam it was decided to 
call a special se.ssion of the Congress at Delhi. Soon 
after this decision Eala Eajpat Rai, Moulana 
Muhainad Ali and Dr. Kitclilew were released. They 
saw that if the Congress voted against Coiincil-cntry 
it would lose such popular leaders as Nehru, Das and 
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Hakim Sahib. This led them to advocate Council- 
entry in the special Congfress. 

Special Congress at Delhi. 

The Special Congress met at Delhi with Moulana 
Azad in the chair. The resolution that lifted the ban 
on Council-entry was moved by Maulana Muliamad 
All who claimed to have received a telepathic message 
from the supporting council-entry. The 

resolution being carried, Pandit Motilal, Deshabandhii 
Das and Maharashtra leaders plunged headlong into 
the election campaign. 

After the .Session of the Congress, Dcshabaiidhu 
Das and Pandit Motilal carried out an intensive 
‘Swaraj campaign in North India. In October a 
manifesto was issued and elaborate preparation was 
made for fighting the elections. In November and 
December they contested the elections successfully 
all over India pushing to the walls the old Moderate 
leaders everywhere. 

Considering the short time within which elections 
took i)lace, the Swarajists won considerable success at 
the polls. Pandit Motilal Nehru became the leader of 
opposition in the Assembb’ — a position which lie held 
till he resigned from the Assembly in pursuance of th.e 
mandate of the Tahore Congress. The Swarajists 
•under the leadership of Pandit Motilal inflicted defeat 
after defeat on the Government in the Assembly. 

During the year Mahatma Gandhi was released 
from jail and at Juhu where he had gone to recoup 
his health, he accepted the compromise with Pandit 
Motilal, Deshahandhu Das, and other Swarajist leaders 
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and desired tliat the country should gfive a free hand 
to the Swarajists. Tlic Belgfaum Congress under the 
presidency of M'aiiatmajl ratified the agreement 

Pandifji" .-ie:- ^:e:i '-;ih 

of the Indfwr.fl'.nt, a daily at Allahabad which had a 
short but brilliant career, joined the Board of Directors 
of Forvjard. a paper brought out in Calcutta by 
Deshabandhu Das which within a short time of its 
appearance came to occupy a leading place in the 
field of journalism. 

Death of Deshabandhu Das 

In June 1925 Deshabandhu Dns suddenly passed 
away at the xeiiith of his career. Kis suJdeii death at 
a most critical time was a heavy blow to the nation’s 
hopes and aspiratiol»^ a: ! ;h ’ . a.' „ ■■ > . ■ueu 

his loss. The dead 1 :U d:' f.’ .• 

to Calcutta in a special train and the huge procession 
that followed it from Sealdah Station to the Kcora- 
tala Burning ghat will ever be a memorable event in 
the history of India. 

'f';.* f r; ■' -u aiid arodia- appear side 

by side in the history of India’s stiuggle for indepen- 
dence, There are many points of siinihirity in their 
lives. Both were leaders of the Bar in their own 
provinces; both entered politics rather late in life; 
both had received a rude shock from the Punjab 
wrongs and both gave up practice without caving in 
the least for their princely income at the Bar ; both 
had similar political views and grevy up to be great 
friends. 

Motilal sent a message of condolence to Mrs. DaS' 
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atid immediately joined lier at Calcutta and stayed at 
her residence till the day of the Sradli. 

After the death of Deshabandhu, Pandit Motilal 
succeeded him as the leader of the great Swaraj party 
that they had formed. 

National Demand 

In September 1925, Panditji put forward in the 
Assembly the famous national dcniaJid. In the 
opinion of many it was a modest enough demand, hut 
the Government made it clear that they were not 
going to accept it A special Coiiiniittee appointed by 
the Congress at Cawnpore interpreted the Viceroy’.s 
inaugural address and the statements o[ the tiome 
Member in the Assembly and the Council of State 
to imply refusal to concede the. national demand. 
Tiie A. L C. C. therefore in March 1926, called upon 
tlie Swarajist members to withdravr from the various 
legislatures, 

Swarajist Waik-oni 

Oil 8th Llarcli 1926 Pandit Motilal Nehru made a 
statement in the Assembly in which he claimed that 
the Swarajists had co-operated witli the Government 
of India and hiid helped to work the rerpriiis for two 
and half years and in return had received notliing but 
humiliation. After the statement Panditji with tlie 
whole of the Swaraj Party walked out of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. This action was followed in tlie 
Council of State and in the U. P. and Bevigal Councils. 
Tiie Pesponsivists who had entered the Councils 
under the Swaraj ticket but had already unfurled the 
flag of rebellion against the Congress tinder their 
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leader, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, strongly objected to the 
move and thenceforth left the Swaraj Party alto- 
gether. 

Communal Squabbles 

During the time the very foundations of nation- 
alism were being shaken by serious and organised 
communal riots, principally in Bengal. Feelings ran 
high and even leaders who had played a great part in 
the nationalist movement forgot in their communal 
zeal that they had ever worked together for the 
commonweal. The comnit:-‘:d vi:-:-''!;?:’.': gained 
in importance. The right .u’ : !!•.■■■!;:. before 

mosques acquired precedence over even the most 
elementary rights of a subject in a civilised State. 
Only a few names stood prominently out of the filth of 
communalism that was sullyijio; this unfortunate 
country and they should be written in lel'ter.s of gold 
in the nation’s memory. Of these names that of 
Pandit MoL'ilal Nclini stands out most prominently: 
he never for a moment forgot, and wa,s never afraid 
to declare, that the interests of India stood first and 
every thing else afterw.ards. 

Simon C-ommissicn 

On 8th November 1927, the Viceroy made the 
announcement of the appointment of Statutory 
Commission to inquire into the Reforms under 
the Chairmanship of vSir John Simon. There 
were no Indians on the Commission and the Com- 
mittees of the Indian legislatures that were intro- 
duced as an after-thought were merely consulting 
bodies. The decision to exclude Indians from the 
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Cominission united the whole o£ India in a moment 
to boycott the- Simon Commission, even Moderate 
leaders joining hands. Pandit Motilal Nehru on 
lH‘ha1£ t'.f tlic; Congress v/rote to Mr. George Lausbiiry 
asking the Inibour Party to withdraw their members 
from the Commission, saying that nothing short 
of full responsible government would satisfy the 
Congress. But Mr. MacDonald, the Dabour Deader, 
decided not to withdraw the Dabour members 
if equal powers were given to the Indian Committee. 
A vast majority of leaders of various schools of politi- 
cal thought were brought on a common platform by 
the boycott movemeiit against the vSinion Commission. 
The A. I. C. C. called on the Working Committee to 
frame a constitution in consultation with the leaders 
of other political sections. The Committee presided 
over by Pandit Motilal Nehru drew up a constitution 
for India, complete in all details, and submitted what 
is known as the “Nehru Report” 

Calcutta Congress 

In view of the momentous crisis facing the country, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was again called upon to pre- 
side over the Indian National Congress held in 
Calcutta, in December 1928. The Calcutta Congress 
considered the Ncliru Report and decided to accept 
Dominion Status as formulated by the report if 
granted immediately ; otherwise the country was to 
reverjt to the ideal of Complete Independence as 
adopted by the Madras Congress a year before. One 
years time was given, within which time Dominion 
Status was to he granted. 
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Viceroy’s Declamiion 

iv. :*\(.!vcj)ibei- lO-it!, chc v'iccroy jiiiidc a declaration 
announcing' the holding- of a Round Table Conference 
with the representatives of the Princes and peoples of 
India ; stating tliat the goal of India was ‘Dominion 
Status’ and declaring that there would be as much 
transference of power to the people as was practicable. 
On the eve of the Taliore Congress Mahatma Gan din 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru had an interview with 
the Viceroy in which they took up the position tlml: 
Congress could join in the Round Table Conference 
only on condition that Doniinion .Status should be the 
declared objective of the Conference, which would 
meet only to con.sider the details as to how to grant it 
The Viceroy failed to accept those terms and the con- 
ference broke down. 

Lahore Congress 

The Lahore Congress, under Pandit Jawahnrlol 
Nehru decided that iio satisfactory gesture had been 
made by the British Government to meet the Indian 
demands and hence it scra])ped the Nehru Report; 
and with it went down Dominion Status, and Cj-s- 
gress adopted the goal of ‘‘Independence.” 

Civil Disobedience 

Polio wing the resolutions of the Lahore Congress, 
Pandit Motilal, with his group in the Lcgi.slative 
Assembly, withdrew from the legislatures and de /oted 
liis energy whole-heartedly to the campaigii of civil 
disobedience launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Gift of Ananda Bhawan 

Baring the progress of movement, Pandit 
Motil.-il made the largest contribution that has ever 
been made to the Indian National Congress. He 
dedicated his palatial resldor.ee at Allahabad known as 
the Anand Bhawan to the cause of the nation. The 
house was made over to the Congress by a deed of 
gift for the ]jiisrpose of holding the office of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress. 

Last Imprisonment 

On the arrest and imprisonment of Pandit 
Jawaiiarlal Nehru, President of the Indian National 
Congress, in May 1930, Pandit Motil-il Nehru was 
nominated by Pandit Jawaharlal to succeed him as 
President of the Congress until he was released. He 
had accepted the offer and was carrying on his oner- 
ous duty v/itn unprecedented zeal even in his ad- 
vanced old jige. But he was soon arrested and sen- 
tenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and sent 
to the Naini Central Jail where Paiulit Jawaharlal 
was kept. 

filapm-'Jayaksr Negotiations 
Dr.ring this tinie Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar, anxious to bring about a settlement 
of the problems that were .still agitating the people 
of India, wrote a letter to His Excellency the Viceroy 
asking permission to carrr’- on negotiations with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was then interned at the 
Yerwada Jail with a view to explore possibilities of 
settlement. Consultation with Pandit Motilal having 
been considered essential by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
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Motilal along- with Pandit Jawaharlnl was broiigfht 
from Naini Jail to the Ycrwada Jail, where the peace 
pourparlers were held. The pourparlers, however, 
ultimately led to no settlement. 

Last Illness and Death 

Pandit Motilal had been suffering- from various 
complications due to the rigours of jail life and partly 
to tile striu-a hchadnuclcrgouc on account of the heavy 
burden of the Coiigress ; and on accouu.tof his ill-health 
he was released from jail. Immediately after release 
he went over to Mussoorie for a change and better 
treatment At Mussoorie he made a slight improve- 
ment. But this was only for a short time, and his 
condition again becoming worse he returned to 
Allahabad. At Allahabad he was constantly ailing 
from complications of the lungs and liver and s-pittiug 
blood, and on expert niedirrd advice he wa.s brought 
to Calcutta for X-ray examination to-waials the middle 
of November. 

In Calcutta he was placed under efficient physicians 
like Dr. Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Dr. A. C. Dkil and others ; 
but no permanent improvement could be made. 

He was subsequently placed under the treatment 
of Kaviraj Syamadas Vachuspati and was removed to 
Dakshineslrwar in view of the pure air of the Ganges. 

About this time, Sreemati Kamala Nehru, wife of 
Pandit Jawaharlal, was arrested. Deeply concerned at 
tlie news, Pandit Motilal hastened home. 

At Allahabad his condition became gradually 
worse; one day, his condition was critical for twenty- 
four hours. Immediately after this on the 4th Fehru- 
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ary, 1931, he was, under medical advice, taken to 
Lucknow for X-ray examination. 

Panditji bore the journey from Allahabad to* 
Lucknow well. But the doctors noticed a cliang'e 
for the worse in his condition on the afternoon of the 
5th February. He could not, therefore, be removed 
to the hospital for X-Ray examination. There was. 
some difficulty in breathing-; later the patient had 
a suffocating sensation, and the swelling in the face 
and -A the body, which had been reported 

r. .V In.-.s e.i;-': .n\ increased visibly. 

Doctors and nurses kept a close watch during the 
night. Towards midnight the patient’s condition 
became grave, and thereafter it was one continuous 
struggle between life and death. The doctors did 
everything that was possible within the range of 
human ingenuity and medical skill, but they soon 
recognised that it was an uneven struggle, and that 
the patient was sinking rapidly. All leaders and 
relatives were summoned to this bed.side, but unfor- 
tunately the distinguished sufferer could not express, 
his feelings, being unable to speak. After a little 
while he lost consciousness and by 4 o’clock in 
th(i morning it was apparent to the doctors and others,, 
that there was no hope. At about 6-30 a, m. on the 
6th February, 1931, the valiant tighter for India’s 
freedom breathed his last in the presence of all his. 
dear and near ones. 


CHAPTER II 
AFTER DEATxH: 


LAST SCENES, FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES, 
AND FEELING IN THE COUNTRY. 

A Stunning Blow 

The news of his death spread quickly, and thou- 
sands of people rushed towards Kalakaiikar Kousc 
to have a last look at their departed leader. There was 
such a rush of visitors that the body had tobobrou.i.; iii: 
out of tlic room and shown to the assembled crowd to 
make it disperse in order to accoiiiiiiodatc a fresii one. 
All triirdc beyond Guniti Bridge was blocked through- 
on t the morning. 

Scenes in its aniinls were \ntnessed 

in the morning at .kucknow when the last remains 
of Pandit Itiotilai Nehru were being taken to 
Allahabad. Since early morning the sad news had 
spread to all parts of the city aiul ira snburiis :i:: wild- 
j.j’C .and. the entire pOj)ui;i.!:ioii, visibly adllcted by the 
'{t'-innin;.; blow, rushed out of their hearths and homes 
for the common destination, viz. the Kalakankar 
Pidace. koiig dn: ,:e VOSS ary arun.gCi-irnis :o.- 

removal of the eavilny cd the dcr; nned ic-.de-r 

were complete, the entire area around the Pakicc was 
converted into a vast sea of human heads, rdl 
to catch a last glimpse of the beloved patnarcli of the 
Nation. 

The rush was tremendous, but ever^ membi?r of the 
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-Iraj^c c.ro\vd seevijecl to respect the solei-inity of tlie 
oecaslcn, 's'jth ude result that noise and disorder were 
reduced to a iiiinimiim. By 1 1 o’clock, at the .signal 
that ItcAditii’s body v/oiiid be brouefht eiit and a start 
AorJd be made for Allahabad, the liug^c concourse 
at once went mad as it were and kei>t continually 
shouting- jais’ to the illustrious deceased. ■ o.deed, the 
deep 3 .>athos that marked the behaviour’ oi the crowd 
was sometliing imique and beggars descilption. 

Mahatmaji as Fail“B3argr 

Just at M a. ni. Panditji’s mortal rem.'.h::.;, covered 
■•.vith tri-coloured 'Khaddar, was taken ou t. siiouldered 
by 'Alahihiua Chvndhi, Dr. Bidhau Chan ura .!<oy and 
,':;.ndit jawaha.rial NeJirii amidst eln-dro,.) oileiiee, the 
•rest cro--.vcl almost to a man burstin;g o'.it into sobs and 
■!::.c,rs for the great leader. The body was pdaccil in a 
car specially decorated with Na.tional - i.ag.s and 
dowers, 

A little later Srijukta Swarufjrani De'/i was seen 
conducted to another car by Mahatani.aji and Miraben. 
The most noticeable feature throughout v.-as the calm 
.s<-reaes.s which \7as transparent in Pandi i: j awarhar- 
lal’s lace. 

tc-r ALahabad 

The remains or the late Pandit Idoti’al iTehfU, 
T'dc.ccd on a motor car covered wicli huge n;.i;ional 
dag.s and with a flag flying on It, rcaCied the 
Ourzon Bridge, Allahabad, at about 4 o’clock .in the 
evening. Pandit Ja-v^aliarlal Nehru a-nd Mr. R, S. 
Pandil: were seated ih the car. Mahatma Gandhi 
and others followed. A large number of people, had 
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assembled at the bridge end and ojBfered flowers^ 
There was a concourse of people, and a large number 
of cars with people from I/iicknow and otlier places. 

Last Scenes at Ananda Bhawan 

By the time the car reached Ananda Bhawan the 
crowd had swelled to nearly a lakh of people, and it 
is reported several received slight injuries in the severe 
crush. A 

The grounds of Ananda Bhawan were then a sea 
of human heads, all leading residents of Allahabad, 
olhcials and non-oflicials being present 
The Funeral Procession 

Never in the history of Allahabad has a funeral 
procession of such impressive and ''igaiit.ic proportion ■: 
beets vritnessed as folhtwed the body of bandit 'Motilal 
Nehru. As soon as the body arrived in a car 
tlioLssaiuls of people, including some of the most 
respected citizens of Allahabad, Judges of the High 
Court, lawyers, politicians and others thronged Anand 
Bhawan. A procession was formed, and the body was 
taken towiirds the Praya// S/rnyam, 

The pu'oeession passed Arthur Bridge and other 
big thoroughfares till it reached Tribe.vi wl-scre the 
gathering swelled to over a lakli and a quarter. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Babu Pur- 
shottam Das Tandon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta and other leaders with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru accompanied the funeral procession. 

Last Rites at the Prayag-Sangam 
Almost 12 hours after his death, at 6-30 p. m., the 




Anxious crowds outside Anand Bhawan making enquiries 
ABOUT Pandit Motilal Nehru’s health. 
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body of Pandit Motilal was placed on the funeral 
pyre made of mannds of sandal wood on the sacred 
bank of the three rivers in the presence of an immense 
concourse of his sorrowing countrymen. 

After the funeral ceremoni?- was over Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed 
the audience. As the Mahatma rose to speak there 
was pin-drop silence. In moving and feeling terms 
lie referred to the services of Pandit Motilal to the 
country. 


Mahatmaji’s Address 
Mahatmaji said:— - 

To-night I see no signs of sorrow on your faces ; 
instead I find joy writ large on your faces, and 
so should it be. One by one, many eminent 
leaders and great sons of the Motherland have 
passed away when the country needed them 
most. We should not weep for them. Do not 
think that we are to-night offering the body 
of clay that enshrined that beautiful soul to 
fire. In fact yon are all witnesses to the fact 
that the high soul has sacrificed itself for the 
country. 

It is not the first sacrifice in freedom’s cause. 
Date Ivokmanya Tilak’s sacrifice is still fresh in 
your memory. I attended the last rites of 
lyokmanya Tilak and witnessed the same scenes 
that am witnessing to-night Then at Bombay. 
I saw cheerfulness on the faces of the people. 
At first I could not understand the reason. 
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Wlien I overcame my personal a Ll'achment for 
the I/okraanya, I realised the reason. T [elt 
that tlic- people had understood the martyrdom 
of the Lokmanya better than myself. Hence 
the j/ 'r/ore cheerful. The Lokmanya’s martyr- 
don! had crowned his life. Similar was the 
case with the g-reat Pandit Motilal. So had 
done Beshbandliu Das, I/ajpat Rai, Hakim 
Ajtp.alkhan, Maulana Moliommad Ali who died 
for the cause of the country. His sacrifice was 
a matter of joy and pride. 

T am glad you are cheerful to-night But yoiu' 
cheerfulness is only proper if you have realized 
its importance. Otherwise the world will look 
u non you and say: “They are brutes. Si;c.h 
an eminent leader of theirs is dead and they 
are not in mourning,” But I hope the world 
will not take it in that light If you regard 
it as national and feel it your duty to 
take part in it, then one and all, take the 
sacred vow on the holy Ganges bank to-night 
that yon shall make all the necessary sacrifice 
required for the attainment of complete 
iii.dej.'endeuce and for the good of the country. 
If yoti take this vow tonight we will achieve 
our object. 

Panditji was a hero and a great fighter. He fought 
many battles of the country but he also gave 
a tougli fight to Yamaraj, the God of Death. 
Panditji has, in fact, been successful in this 
fight too. Yesterday morning at Lucknow 
Panditji’s condition and courage had assured 
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every body that Panditji would successfLiUy 
recover from tlic illness. Only yesterday I 
told Pandit Motilal "If you grain healtli, tue-: I 
will y" ave*mfi^w<3;?’«j” 

Pandit Motilal replied smilingly '^^'uw.vnjya has 
already .'u-ldi-'.-ed. Vr:=;'.i sixty thousand 
men, woui; -; Mi-.i ■;•:■■■!.'! --e;-! /e made splendid 

sacrifices, when people have rjr.tieutl v' borne 
lathis and bullets, what else but Suninx jya can be 
the result ?” 

Panditji had a very high soul and rjerfcct peace 
of mind. I am sorry last night I could not 
talk to him, but Mrs. Nehru who was by his 
vside told me [brsL it was Cod’s special favour 
that Panditji was lieard reciting sacred gayaf.ri 
manlra last night 

Panditji vv^as not a blind follower of religion and 
sometimes he used to make fun of religion ; 
because he was opposed to the fraud that had 
crept into religion. Sometimes Panditji felt an- 
noyed at religious fraud but I knew well that 
Panditii was a believer in God and last evening 
he was continuously reciting the lovely name 
Uaw.a. He never uttered a sigh of grief of pain. 
It was a lessoTi to all those who wanted to be 
truly religious. Panditji has by his sacrifice 
purified himself. Myself and others .should 
also be purified in the same yajna. Panditji 
had offered himself, his only son, his daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law and his all at the altar of 
the motherland. 

It is your duty to take a sacred vow which may 
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enable India to achieve success in her resolve. 
India has taken a vow which has today moved 
the whole world and has attracted world-wide 
attention. It is India’s resolve to attain 
complete independence by non-violence and 
truth as the only weapon. The world is 
watching the great experiment anxiously. You 
must take a vow to make it a complete success. 
I pray to God to bless us with strength 
enough to achieve success in the mission. 

Feeling in the Country 

The whole country was plunged into the deepest 
mourning at the news of Pandit Motilal’s passing 
away at this critical moment in the affairs of the 
nation. 

Thousands of messages of condolence were sent 
to the widow and son of Panditji, from the highest 
to the lowest in the land, on receipt of the sad news 
of his death ; and resolutions of grief and condolence 
w^ere adopted in great public gatherings and important 
public bodies all over the country. Business was 
suspended, and spontaneous hartal observed at most 
places. 

We cull below only a few of these messages and 
resolutions of condolence. 

Messages of Condolence 

The Private Secretary to his Excellency the 
Viceroy sent the following telegram to Mrs. Moti- 
lal Nehru, Allahabad : — 

The Viceroy and Eady Irwin greatly regret to 
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learn tlie sad news oi'your husband’s death and send 
you and your family a message of most sincere sym- 
pa til y in your sorrow. 


Mr. Vallayhliai T’atel, President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress, 1931, wired: — 

Deeply grieved to receive the sad news. The 
whole country mourns Panditji’s death. The nation 
can never forget his unequalled record of service an<l. 
sacrifice in the cause of national freedom. His absence 
specially at the present juncture is an irreparable 
loss to India. Every Indian heart goes out to you in 
your great bereavement. Covey my most heartfelt 
condolences to the whole family. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bengal Congress leader, 
wired : — 

Nation joins weeping with you in mourning the 
loss of your father and nation’s father. 

Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the European group in 
the Assembly, sent the following telegram to Mrs. 
AloLihd Xehru : — 

The European group in the Eegislative Assembly 
.send you their deepest sympathy in your bereavement 
and mourn the loss of a most respected former com- 
rade in the Assembly. 

Congress Working Committee 

The Working Committee of the Congress meeting 
at Allahabad adopted the following resolution on 
February 13, 1931. 
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This mcetitig: of the Working- Committee places 
on record its deep sorrow at the death of Paiidit 
Motilal Nehru whose counsel was a source of strength 
to all Congress workers ; whose noble sacrifice was 

an inspiration to the case loving and whose ■.■r'-; ; 

was a solvent for the weakness of the weak. Thi™ 
meeting conveys its respectful condolence to Srimati 
Sv/aruprani and other members of the family. 

Legislative Assembly 

On Monday, Feb. 9, 1931, Sir George Rainy, Leader 
of the House, moved a condolence resolution on 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s death, expressing sorrow 
and grief of the Goveriinient of India, and associating 
with it His Majesty’s Secretary of State, he said : 

We have met to-day under a shadow of grief that 
India has suffered by the removal of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru who, for the last ten years, held the foremost 
place in the public life of the country. ' 

Of his policy and achievement, this is not the day 
to speak. So far as he is concerned the chapter is 
closed and the records are sealed up to await the 
judgment of the historians, but that he will fill a large 
space in the historians’ pages none of us can doubt 
I-Iowe\Tr the value of his work may be assessed, no 
one will question his whole-hearted devotion to the 
interests of India as he conceived them or impute to 
him any motive other than an unsparing desire to 
serve his country. 

There are many in this House who can speak of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru from a greater degree of 
intimacy than I could claim. He had a personality 
which impressed itself on the most unobservant 
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Iviiihicnt as a la^vyer, eminent as a speal^cr and in the 
first rank as a political leader, lie could not but take 
the foremost place wlierever he mig'hfc be, wiictlier 
within the.se walls or outside them. The quickness 
of liis intellect, his skill in debate, his adroitness as a 
tactician and his streugftli of purpose rendered him 
a formidable adversary in controversy. These 
qualities were there for all to sec, but lie h.fid other 
qualities which lent distinction to his character tn 
i^rivate life as well as in politics, and it is these I 
myself often recall. An endarin*? courtesy, ready 
sense of humour, freedom from malice and hitteniess 
and a wide and deep cul fatve rendered him uiirivalled 
as ;i. host and tlie most channiiig of companions. We 
sha.il not again see in this House his well rmTiembered 
figure, but we shall often recall that exquisite fitness 
of attire which aptly symbolised the clean fighter 
and the great gentleman and that impressive face, 
deeply lined and careworn, on which char;icter and 
iig\.!l(?r.;t were so dcev'Iy imprlutcil. 

On behalf of the Government of India, Mr. 
President, I have tried to say something of what is 
in our minds and hearts, and T am authorised to say 
that Mis Majesty’s Secretary of State for India desires 
to be associated with our expression of regret and 
sorrow. I believe it would be in accordance with the 
wishes of everyone in this House, Mr. Tkestdent, that 
you convey to the familyof he deceased our deep 
.sympathy in their bereavement.” 

Sir Harisingh Gour, on behalf of the Nationalists, 
requested the House to adjourn as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the leader who had sacrificed his 
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life and liberty to the service of his Motherland. 

; India was poorer by the death of Pandit ''i',)-.;; ':.' •■■■; i 
after a brilliant career as a lawyer, dedicated the 
; rest of his life and foug-ht the battle of India as a 
clean fighter. 

; Mr. Mahomed Yakub, on behalf of the Indepen- 
j dents, regarded Pandit Motilal’s death as a national 

I calamity, 

I ; Sir Hugh Cocke, on behalf of the European group, 

I I felt it a privilege to be associated in the tribute to a 
| i great man and in the desire for the adjournient of 

the House out of respect to liis memory. 

: The Raja of Kolletigode, on behalf of the land- 

,j owners’ group felt sure that Pandit Motilal’s name 
i i would live in history as the maker of modern India, 

i Their consolation lay in the fact that Motilal was able 

to witness the dawn of a new era of great promise. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun, as a friend of Pandit Motilal, 
said that tlie latter was the hero of a thousand battles 
^ and that his spirit would inspire them to victory. 

I Mr. Anianiath Diitt said that he was one who sat 
i at the feet of Pandit Motilal to learn political wisdom 
I in the Assembly and, as such, lie felt that, in the death ' 

I of his late leader, one of the brightest stars had fallen 

from the firmanent of Indian nationalism. 

wr. Rang a Iyer stated that, in the case of Pandit 
Motilal, it might be truly said that “the good that 
men do will live after them and the evil is oft cre- 
mated with their bones.” 

^ Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah, the President, associated 
himself with the observations of the previous speakers 
on this mournful occasion and said that it was most 
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unfortunate tliat Panoit Motilal should have been 
taken away at the present juncture in the history of 
the Motherland when his services would ]irL''.-c boom 
most invaluable. Agreeably to the wishes of the 
House, he promised to convey the message of con- 
dolence to the bereaved family, 

Calcutta Corporation 

The Calcutta Corporation adjourned its special 
meeting on Monday 9th Feby. as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Pandit Motilal Nehrn after adopting a 
resolution of condolence. 

Th© Shradh Ceremony and Motilal Day 

In pursuance of the directions of ^laliatma Gandhi, 
Sunday, the 15th February, 1931, the day fixed for the 
performance of the tenth da 5 '’ shradh ceremony of 
Paihiit Id'Uihd X'ehnj. wa*- observed as ‘Motilal Day' 
tlu'c'.u'ihovit die lengtl) aii’.! brca'i’th of India, 

Allahabad 

At Allahabad there was a complete snspension of 
business particularly in Hindu quarters. The occasion 
co-iiicided with the Shiva Ratri festival, when the 
Hindus generally observe fast ; many persons kept a 
fast on the day on account of the shradh ceremony. 

The first shrtnih cvlsl'iLioiis were ofiered to the spirit 
of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru by his son Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on Sunday morning at the Sangam 
and in the afternoon the public carried on the pro 
gramme laid down by M'.'ihatma Gandhi for the cele- 
bration of the Motilal Day. 
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At about 1 2-30 p. m. a procession was organised in 
front of the Kliaddar Bhandar and it marched to the 
at tlic river bank where a public meeting was 
held just below the bund. Strict silence was observed 
by the processionists <.!uri:i;,v tlieir march and they 
proceeded to the bund in rows of two in a remarkably 
orderly fashion keeping to the left of the road. 

An overvvlielniiiig majority of the procossionises 
were clad in Khaddar. While tlie procession was: ..va 
march many people were seen hurrying to the meet- 
ing place on vehicles or on foot, and by 3 p. m., the 
time for the meeting', thousands of pecyde 

assembled below the bund and took the pledge of 
Pnrna 8war--j Jn lucseiice of Ivlahatma. 

Bombay 

bMotil.'.il Day’ was obser ved at Bombay in accordance 
with the programme chalked out by Gaiidhiji. As per 
in-structions a large number of citizens observed fast, 
while some others who were religiously-minded com- 
menced tlicir fast by taking sea baths early in the 
mornin;;,. A hn: cat also was observed with the 
tion of a Imv Mahomedan mil Klia-ii shops which 
remained open. Congress workers and volunteers 
hawked hand-spun ICliad: during the morning. 

h iie rcg'nlar ijrograuime of the day commenced 
vvitli a inammoth silent processioti at 3 p. in. w.’iicii 
started from Azad Ivlaida.n and after passing the 
important thoroughfares 'terminated at Clioup-atd 
sands. A monster meeting was held at Choupatti at 
5 p. ni. where Mr. Koladkar paid glowing tributes 
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to I VLndit Motilal Nehru in the course of a brief speech 
iiiA read the following- pledge which was repeated 
by Ihe audience: 

.Vcj assembled in this meeting for commemorating 
the great and noble sacrifices of the late rever- 
ed Motilal Nehru, i:ercby solemnly resolve to 
dedicate ourselves more fully than liitlicrto to 
the cause of the country so as to hasten the 
advent of Pu,rna j^waraj. 

A similar procession and meeting were jicJd 
simultaneously in the miii area. 

Lahore 

‘Motilal Day’ was observed at Lahore with upaniai 
kaHuL and procession. A l.?.rgely-attc:\iled public 
mcctmg was held outside the MoU Gate, 
predominated in the procession. TJie programr.ie 
laid down by the Congress Working Committee './ass 
gone through. 

Madras 

‘rhe ‘Motilal Day’ celebrations commenci-.i at 
Madras in the morning in the Gokliale Hisll wltii a 
cro v/ded meeting of students at which a dozen spe:-d.;.ers 
paid tributes to Pandit Motilal Nehru’s sacritic i. A 
big procession was taken out in the afeornoou. 

Calcutta 

Complete hartal was observed in the city in a 
^ peaceful manner and in every quarter of the city die 
streets wore a deserted appearance. From irddd.ay 
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people of all ages and of all shades of opinion began 
to assemble' in every Park both in Northern and 
Soutlierii section of the city and in all the Parks 
Pandit Aiotilal’s portrait was placed under a huge 
tri-coloured flag, and flowers and garlands were 
offered with the utmost solemnity. 

From every centre people proceeded to j'c?ii- the 
main procession on its way to the Maindan where a 
mammoth meeting was held and pledge of Purna 
Swaraj adopted. 


“ J. hate tho word 'India nisa- 
tion’ from the bottom of my 
heart. We are in India and 
there is no question about 
Indianisation. What India 
wants first is to get rid of Eu- 
ropeanisation of the Army.’’ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
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CHAPTER III 
LEADERS* TRIBUTE 


It is a tremendous loss that the country has ever 
sustained. 

Mahatma Gandhi. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru left us The Legacy of 
Unconquered Spirit in the Hour of India’s Spiritual 
Triumph. 

Let the great sorrow of India for the death of 
her noble son find a great fulfilment in Tier life. 

Ral )i nd rpji a th Tagor e 


I am d©eply grieved to hear that my life-long 
esteemed friend Pandit Motilal Nehru has passed 
awa}^ It is a national calamity that he has been 
removed from our midst at a time when the country 
stood most ill need of his courageous and able 
guidance. 

He was an illustrious son of the motherland. He 
has earned the glory of having died fighting for the 
freedom of the country and bravely fighting- even the 
prolonged cruel illness, which most oppressed him 
during the last few days of his life. The motherland 
has every reason to be proud of him. There will be 
deep sorrow felt over the whole length and breadth of 
the country such as has been felt seldom before. My 
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heart ';ocs ont ;t! respectful sympathy to the respected Nt 
old Mrs. Motilal Nehru, who was already too much 
broken down by continuous suffering of her husband 
and to Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru and the rest of the 
family in their great bereavement. I hope, however, 
their grief will be assuaged by the thought that the 
whole nation shares with them their deep sorrow. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


One of India’s most loved and trusted leaders 
iiassed away from our earth this morning. We know 
that he has not really left us, his spirit remains with 
us to inspire his example and to stimulate and guide. 
Pie is not gone from us, though we lose sight of the 
body of the man we loved. 

Dr. Annie Besant. 


In the present distracted state of the public mind 
in India, it is hardly possible to correctly appraise the 
political work and worth of Pandit Motilal. I had 
known him for more than a quarter of a century and ^ 
more intimately for twenty years. It need hardly be 
said that the school of nationalist politics which he 
represented was not my school and we differ very 
wildly in recent political activities. But whetlier one 
agreed with him or differed from him, one could not 
fail to be impressed by two things in his life and 
character. First, Pandit Motilal was a perfect gentle- 
man in every sense of the term and next, he was, 
without doubt, one of the ablest advocates we had. 

His political advocacy was as powerful as his legal ^ 
advocac3^ In him, we have lost a great force in our 
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present public life- I see no one about us just now 
who can replace Pandit Motilal. Differences of opinion, 
there must be among thoughtful men and ultimately 
he does not really count. It is through the conflicts 
of opinions and ideals that a public life of a country 
always develops. In this development of the con- 
temporary Indian politics, Pandit Motilal brought 
high intellectual gift, genuine patriotism which, 
though ardent, was never tainted by the least suspicion 
of racial hatred and a manner which always made 
his friends from among his political opponents. 

Though he had been called away in the fulness 
of his age, we are very much poorer to-day for his 
death, I am glad to have ihi-; ori «)! paying 
my humble tribute to his honojirc:-.': uu . 

Bepin Chandra Pal. 


Pandit Motilal was dying by inches. And the 
process is complete to-day. Congress politics have 
received the most fatal blow when its future is big 
with grim but immense possibilities. 

Ten years ago wdien he entered virile nationalist 
politics he also accepted its implications as his sub- 
sequent conduct showed. That unuttered vow is now 
fulfilled. He is going to achieve by death what was 
begun by shedding his life-blood drop by drop at the 
fag end of his days. 

Many are called but few are taken. The whole 
Nehru family have been called and taken. A family 
self-dedication as of King Dasarath has once more 
made instinct with fire the dry bones of the valley. 
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No wonder India shall again go the way of truth, 
freedom and immortality. 

Nachikcta wrested the supreme secret from God 
and glorified the sacrifice which his father had ini- 
tiated. And we have no doubt that such a magni- 
ficent role is reserved for the commissioned and 
worthy son and successor of the great national hero 
who, it is said, was baptized by him with the fire 
which has thus consumed him to holy embers. Cast 
in the mould of royalty Pandit Nehru has lived, ruled 
and died amidst the lamentations of a fifth of the 
world’s population — the envy of real crowned heads. 

This brief notice will be hardly complete without 
a reference to Mahatma Gandhi. Llaliatmaji said 
that with his arms paralysed in incarcerated Das and 
Nehru he would be left roving like a mad man from 
one end of the country to the other. Both his arms 
have now been taken away by a Pliglier Power so that 
this stump of an ascetic may live to raise the pall that 
has temporarily fallen on vSliebasadan and Ananda 
Bliawan and cause eternal sunshine of freedom to 
settle oil their head. 

Syam Sunder Chakravarty. 


The shock i.s .so great and fresh that it is difficult 
to appraise th.e cal.amiry that has befallen the nation. 
The personal relationship was so intimate that I find 
it for the present a hopeless task to pay a proper 
tribute to one who killed himself as a General fight- 
ing to the last breath of his life even from his sick-bed 
for India’s freedom. While his body was ailing his 
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spirit and liis brain were seen to be even clearer and 
keener than while he was in perfect health. And not 
a decision of first class national importance could be 
taken until to the moment of his death without his 
desire not only to take part in the discussion but to 
be a prominent party in the decision. Truly it can be 
said that he was a General who died fighting in the 
line of battle. 

J. M. Sen Gupta. 

This i.s the darkest day iii the century for India. 
Where shall we look for a statesman like our dead 
leader ? Those of us who for decade were privileged 
to take share in the warfare of Inks political ascendancy 
in the charm of his magnificent life magnificently 
lived mourn the death of a leader who evoked the 
best in us evoked our love and our loyalty, our service 
and sacrifice. He died that others may live not as 
slaves but as free men. Let us be determined to be 
free, Wiiai. other monument appropriate can we 
build to his great memory ? 

Hiwan Chamanlal. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru lived and died a fighter. 
No more glorious end could be desired for any 
General than lose his life in a gallant struggle. As 
he said himself few days before his death “I, have 
fought the British Government. I will fight death 
itself”. All honour to this Great National Hero. 

jNTaii}^ know him as a great intellect, powerful 
driving force, as a man born to impress all with his 
striking personality but few, perhaps, understood 
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•what deep-seated affectionate nature he had for the 
country he loved and for the people he called his own. 
They will remember the Beloved PIcro for a long" 
time and follow his lead from the region of the 
unknown hereafter until Swaraj is attained. 

Dr. B. C. Roy. 


Pa:; (lit Motilal’s brilliant achievements in the 
field of hiw, and his great sacrifices have stirred the 
imagination of the people of India and have spread 
his great name and fame far and wide. There may 
be many of us here who may not agree with his 
political views. Pandit Motilal was truely great for 
they are great who do service. I had the privilege 
of his personal acquaintance when in 1914 I was in 
the Council of State and he was in the Togislativc 
Assembly. He was a man of the most engaging 
personality, 

Justice Dwarkanatli Mitter. 


All the magnificent gifts of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
spirit and intellect were fused in the flame of his 
matchles.s patrioti.sm into a victorious martyrdom 
for the sake of India’s deliverance from bondage. 

Sarojini Naidu. 


Pandit Motilal was avrare of his failing health 
for some considerable time.' '"Tn "february last, when 
I examined him, I warned him and Pandit Jawaharlal 
of the serious condition, but Pandit Motilal told me 
that he could not spare himself and was prepared to 
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die in gaols. In tiie absence of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal, the whole burden of conducting 
the movement fell on him. There is not the least 
doubt that the strain hastened his end. His was a 
deliberate sacrifice in the service of the Motherland, 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, 



So another great tragedy has taken place. Dike 
the Pandava brothers Deshabandhu, Motilal Nehru, 
Ansari andDajpat Rai had started on their pilgrimage 
to the promised land under the leadership or Malmtuia 
Gandhi. The memory is still fresh with ns of how 
the great five had pressed on, heeding no obstacle, 
counting no costs and how we were convulsed with 
grief when death took its toll of the lives of Chitta- 
raujan and Dala Dajpat Hardly has our IMotherland 
recovered her breath when the third great pilgrim 
of Freedom leaves us for his eternal home. The grief 
that has stricken us lies too deep for tears and beggars 
all our efforts at anything like an adequate utterance 
of it. 

Pandit Motilal was the romantic hero of the party. 
A Prince not only among men and in his profession 
but also in his ways of living and moving about Plis 
renunciation of all the secular joys of life and willing 
initiation into the hard Gandhi creed of self-denial 
and austerities, had taken India’s heart by storm from 
the very start, and the undeviating zeal the indexible 
determination, the set-face and the firm tread with 
which he had walked along the hard pathway with 
his fellow-pilgrims to the last, had at every step called 
forth his countrymen’s warmest love and admiration 
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and now .‘das h.' ns struck by the cruel hand 

of death; !)■!'. ids body be gone, every one of 

us Indians, feels that his imperishable spirit remains 
witli his countrymen as an immortal inspiration, call- 
ing to them unceasingly and every moment to live 
for the Motherland, to serve and save her and die for 
1 : her, too when the call comes for that last ritual of 

: life. 

B. C. Chatterjee. 

The nation had lost one of its grandest figures. 
His able guidance was never more wanted than now. 

; It is a terrible stroke of ill luck for the people of India 

and it makes Gandhiji’s burden much heavier. 

C. Rajagopalachari. 

Inspite of his failing health and exhaustion Pandit 
Motilalji guided the affairs of the nation for the last 
i ■ nine months 'with wonderful coinv.ir-; 1 ■h tonniii;!- 

f : tion, which will be a source of inspiration to his 'co- 

workers in the struggle for freedom. 

On Monday last I bade good-bye to Paiiditji at 
, i Allahabad. I was not quite hopeful of his recovery birt 
I never thought that the calamity would come upon 
us so soon. Within the last ten years we lost Desha- 
bandhu Das, Hakim Ajmal Khan and L-ala Taj pat 
Rai, but the loss of Motilal Nehru is the heaviest blow 
to the present national struggle, because he is snatch- 
ed away from us at a time when his presence is most 
needed. 

In July last his health was completely shattered. 
Only his wonderful will-power kept him going. His 
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arrest and jail life at such a critical stage of his health 
proved fatal. 

We have raised memorials for I/okamanya Tilak, 
Deshabandliu and hajpat Rai and surely we will like 
to do something worthy of Pandit Motilal Nehru too. 
But I would like to remind my countrymen that the 
best way to perpetuate his memory will be to carry 
on the fight for freedom to tlie cad to which he conse- 
crated his life. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Pandit Motilal’s gifts for negotiation were great 
India mourned the loss of one whose part in the 
framing of the new constitution would undoubtedly 
have been dynamic and significant. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. 

The loss was irreparable. 

"O'.: ■ ::n Bahadur T. Rangachariar. 

A pa.ssionritc scn.se of grief and bewilderment — 
of deep and abiding loss — ^is my uppermost feeling as 
I think of the passing away of one great and beloved 
leader. It cannot be said of Pandit Motilal Nehru he 
has died in his prime, but undoubtedly he has died 
when India’s need of him wa.s sore.-:- — n-ced of his 
balanced judgment of his ieroid Tjfilrio'J.S’.jn need, 
above all, of the unquenchable fire of his faith and 
conviction. 

As I survey Pandit Motilal’s career, there is one 
feature that strikes me as peculiarly significant : other 
people begin as extremists in their hot and rebellious 
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youth hut sink down as moderatf 
began as a moderate and died as oi' nil- 

qualified independence. I knew him as a moderate 
in 1907 and again in 1917. But the Home Rule 
movement brought him out ; the Punjab gave him his 
baptism of fire ; Non-Co-operationlent the consecrating 
touch ; and in 1 930 — at the fag-end of life, worn-out 
in body but perennially youthful in soul, we found 
him foremost in the marching ranks, foremost in the 
line of fire! And now he has fallen at last — the 
second of our great, fighting chiefs — fallen by the 
road-side ere the goal was reached or tlie march ac- 
complished, but fallen with the banner of liberty 
radiantly uplifted in his hands ! 

Well may we say of him in this hour of national 
desolation — ‘un-arm, the long day’s task is done.’ 

J. I/. Banerjee 

I had the honour of knowing Pandit Motilal 
intimately particularly as I was with him in the same 
house for the whole of the year 1 920, 

He had a charming personality, was an excellent 
raconteur, brilliant at conversation, quick in his repar- 
tees, and never lacking in the saving grace of humour. 

I think I saw his political conversion, because when 
in 1920 at Dumraon, I remember that his views just 
before his son Pandit Jawaharlal arrived there, were 
very diflferent, from those he expressed after his son’s 
departure. I have not forgotten how we used to 
remind him of this, at the dinner-table and in what 
excellent spirit he used to take our light banter. In 
spite of any views not being that of the Congress, 
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Paiiditji never allowed this fact to have any influence, 
in the matter of his pleasant personal relations with 
me. On one occasion he wrote me, that he respected 
me as an honest opponent, and that he had a horror 
or lukewarm friends. 

On one occasion he v/as my guest at Calcutta house 
during my absence, and on my return I found that 
within a few days he had become friends with all the 
youngmen and boys in the house. 

N. N. Sircar, 

The cruel hand of Death has removed from our 
midst one of the greatest Indians of the centitry ; and, 
at a time when the country had most need of him. 
Six years ago at a psychological moment the nation 
lost Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. At an equally 
p.sychological moment in the history of this nation, 
Deshbandhu’s second in command is gone. Bengal, 
emotional Bengal, can never forget Pandit Motilal ; 
for, it was here, standing on the soil of Bengal, that 
he joined his voice with Deshbandhu’s and instilled 
into the minds of his countrymen faith in their own 
mission and in their own destiny. The whole world 
lia.s been witnessing the incarnation of that faith in 
action ever .since. 

Great as he was as a lawyer, Panditji was greater 
as a man and as a leader of men. His great sacrifices 
for the cause of his country, his d^mamic personality 
and his geniality and kindlcss in private life luu-e left 
impressions on his countrymen which can never be 
effaced. May his soul rest in peace. 

Sarat Chandra Bose. 
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Pandit Motilal Xehrii was one of the greatest 
figures in the political life of India. Although 
constitutionalist at heart, he was driven into channels 
of extremism by the policy of British Government 
since 1924. There were many people who felt as he 
and his life showed that unless British policy avoided 
delay and impressed upon the people of India its 
sincerity, there would be no peace in India. 

M. A. Jiiinah. 


I was stunned to hear that Pandit Motilal- Nehru 
was no more. 


Shivaprosad Gupta. 


The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru came this 
morning as a shock to every one wdio heard it. It is 
a great national calamity. In him the country lost 
one of its greatest fighters and one of its best states- 
man. His resourcefulness was wonderful. At the 
present juncture his guidance would have been of 
immense value as he could bring to bear a highly 
practical mind on all questions without loosing a 
grip of ideals. His spirit of self-sacrifice was far 
greater than what is given to ordinary man. In this 
struggle he delighted to pile sacrifice and knew no 
measure for the volume of his sacrifice. The cause 
of India he made his own ; and he did not live for 
anything except the liberation of India. When a 
free India erects its pantheon Motilalji will have a 
great place near the one occupied by the architect of 
Modern India, Mahatma Gandhi. 


K. M. Munshi. 
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Altlioiig"!! we are fearin" the end for the last few 
days, the robust optimism of our departed leader, 
even in his bed of sufFeringf filled us with hopes which 
are now dashed to the ground. The thought which 
is uppermost to-day in every mind is — who will fill 
the void ? So large a space did Motilalji occupy in 
the public life of our countiy* With his expiring 
breath he declared that India shall be free. That was 
not merely a parting message; it was his last gift — 
the undying spirit of faith and confidence. If I’c.uditji 
has not lived to seethe fulfilment of his prophecy — 
indeed, the fruition of the great work in which his 
contribution was so vast— he joins that company of 
our immortal dead, Tilak and Das, as a guardian 
angel of India’s freedom. 

Death could have had no terrors for IMotilal. This 
was quite apparent to those who anxiously watched 
him at his bedside. If he wished to live, it was in 
order that he might serve India a little longer and, 
perhaps, grasp that freedom for India which though 
circumstances, has been able for a long time to elude 
our grasp. So far as he was concerned he had lived 
a “full” life— a life that is an exaraxjle and a lesson. 
It embodied a philosoph^'^ which crude sentimentalism 
or piety cannot assail ; for it was based on a broad 
basis of humanity ; it frankly affirmed. 

Homo Sum 

Humani nihil a me alienum. 

Who but Motilal could have fisted on his death- 
bed to a breathless inquiver after his health, saying 
that judging by the faces of his doctors he must be 
seriously ill, but that he was determined to live to 
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see the birth of a free India ? He was too proud not 
to scorn pity for his bodily sufTeriiig-s. He fought 
the battles of Life manfully : to death he would be no 
object suppliant for mercy. If there was an over- 
estimation of his bodily strength there certainly was 
no overestimation of his mental powers, which 
retained their full vigour to the last. His mind never 
had a page. At seventy it was equal to the .;h‘ 
and as for his overestimation of his bodily strength it 
was a fault of which the braze must always be guilty. 

Our great sorrow is tempered by the thought that 
the memories of so heroic a life will constitute an 
invisible power which will always be available in the 
national struggle. Who knows — Motilal dead may 
prove to be far more potent than Motilal alive. The 
living personality was magnetic; the inspiration he 
has given to his people is comparable to a cosmic 
force. 

T. C. Goswanii. 

The magnitude of the loss which the country has 
sustained by the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru cannot 
yet be fully realised. The Nehru Report has, for all 
time to come killed the lie that our leaders could only 
destroy, but could not produce any constructive 
scheme of their own. If he had lived another six 
months, he could have helped India to take her right- 
ful place amongst the free nations of the world. 
Though we have lost him in flesh, I am sure, his 
spirit will remain about and around us to help the 
country to the most critical period to her history. 

Baradaprasanna Pain. 
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A of iV-r Indian freedom has 

passed away. In the thick of the battle when soldiers 
of freedom needed most the "-nidaiice of their great 
general. It is an irony of fate that he had to leave 
the scenes of his labours at this critical juncture of 
our national struggle and I am sure that he will ever 
watch and guide us from heaven in our march for 
freedom as he did while on earth. Our hearts now 
too full to give adequate expression to what we feel 
and the best way of tendering our homage to the 
memory of our departed leader is to carry on the 
great war for which he sacrificed his allj nay his life 
even and keep the flag flying. 

Amar Nath Dutt 


In the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru a dynamic 
personality has passed away. Howsoever one might 
differ from his views in certain matters even his worst 
enemies could not help appreciating the great sacri- 
fices made by him in the cause of the motherland. 
Having been brought up in the lap of luxury his 
simple and self-denying life during the last ten years 
exhorted everybody’s admiration. He was not only 
a great lawyer but proved himself the leader of 
indimi table determination. The Punjab owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Pandit Motilal for the services 
rendered during the martial law days. 

Gokul Cliand Narang. 


The passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
this critical juncture has plunged the nation into grief. 
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I am SO much over-whelmed with sorrow that I can- 
not speak more than repeat the few words •which he 
spoke to me when I was with him at Allahabad about 
a fortnig^ht ag'o — words which are still ringing' in my 
ears. On my remonstrating for his taking part in 
prolonged discussions at the first meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee he uttered the follow- 
ing significant words. “If I am ever prevented from 
service for my country, I would prefer death to such 
miserable existence.” Karmajogin that he was he 
died working for his country till the last moment of 
his life. It will be my everlasting regret that the 
opportunity of resuming his treatment after a few 
days as arranged by Panditji himself did not arise and 
I could not serve him till the last moment of his 
life. 

Kaviraj Syamadas Bachaspati, 


As for the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to govern I fully 
agree. But there is the duty 
of the governed, that is, to 
secure just government for 
themselves on principles fully 
recognised all over the world 
and to spare no sacrifice, no 
suffering, however great, to 
achieve that end. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 




CHAPTER I¥ 

PRESS APPRECIATIONS 


[Among the immerous appreciations that appeared in the 
Press on the occasion of the death of Pandit Motilal, 
we call below a few.] 

The Daily Herald 

{London) 

The methods that Pandit Motilal Neliru and his 
felloTv leaders adopted brought him definitely into a 
collision with the British Governmet and tiie Gov- 
ernment of India, but if Pandit Motilal had to be 
counted as an enemy, he was an enemy who had 
always not only respect but the warm admiration of 
those who fought him. 

it is tragic that he could not live to see the peace- 
ful renlisacion of his hopes which he believed to be 
possible in the very near future. 


The Hindusihan Times 
{Delhi) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru is no more. He lived the 
life of a licro and has earned the death of a martyr. 

.'I^aiuiit '.Uotiliii, had achieved ail tliat human ambition 
could desire — power, wealth, _ fame and the love, 
homage and esteem of millions of his countrymen. 
Pie had done all that a true soldier of the motherland 
could do to tree his nation from subjection and bond- 
age. His only joy in life was the service of the 
motherland. He was not afraid of sufferings or death. 
So far as Pajadit Motilal is concerned, he has earned 
his laurels and has made peace witli his Maker. ^ But 
his death at this critical juncture in the nation’s history 
is a calamity, the true extent of wdiicli cannot at 
present be gauged or expressed, lie has left a big- 
gap in the public life of the country which it 
6 
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would be impossible to fill. ^ Lokamatiya Tilak, 
Chittaranjaii Das and Dala lyajpat Rai are some of 
those who have predeceased him and with whose 
work his own can bear comparison. Bach of them 
left the country poorer for his loss. India has not 
found a second Tilak, n. second Deshbandhtt Das or a 
second hajpat Rai. India is not likely to find a second 
Motilal Nehru. V/hen the history of India’s strufiTffle 
for freedom comes to be written, the name of the 
Nehru family and of Pandit Motilal Nehru, will find 
a place, second only to the name of the Gandhi family ^ 
and Mahatma Gandhi, in respect both of the sacrifices 
made in the service of the motherland and the con- 
tributions made for the uplift of the nation. Pandit. 
Motilal possessed the courage of a lion, the daring 
of a soldier, the will for sufeing of a martyr, the 
intelligence of a statesman, and the heart of a Prince. 

Pie was one of the most successful lawyers of India 
and commanded a practice which some of the world’s 
greatest lawyers might envy. When ]\Iahatma 
Gandhi jaim.clicd his non-co-operation movement, 
Pandit Molilal, true to the principles he adopted as 
Ills own and which he began to preach, spurned his 
practice at the bai*, made a bonfire of all the foreign 
clothes belonging to himself and to his family, and 
threw himself headlong' into the national struggle, 
both he and jiis illustrious son Pandit Jawahar Lai 
i'^khru constituted two of the .strongest pillars of the 
non-co-oi^eration movement. When the raovcnicjit 
sliowed .signs of weakness, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
like .'I far-sceiiig statesman, imnieuiatcly organized the 
great Swaraj Party in collaboration with the late 
De.slibandhu Das, to fight the government from v/itli- 
in the legislatures. I'^or six years Pandit Motilal 
remained the Leader of the Opposition in tlie 
Assembly and the courage and state.smansliip he 
displayed in guiding^ Ins part}^ won the admiration 
ev en of his adversaries. As a debater lie had few 
equals. His logic was incisive. As a Parliamentarian 
and tactician, his skill and ; ability kept the treasury -0 
benches ever in fear of him. 
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B\it tlie Assembly bad no charms for him. He 
oiiiy wanted to use it as a means for carrying- on. the 
national fight, and for focussing world public opinion 
on the national demand. As soon as he found that 
little was to be gained by such efforts, he spurned 
his seat in the Assembly and unfurled with Mahatma 
'Gandhi and his own son, Pandit Jawaharlal, the 
banner of Independence at Lahore. Ever since the 
■list of December 1929, the day of the declaration 
•of independence, the only rest Pandit Motilai has 
known is the one to which eternity has now consigned 
him. Weak in health and ailing fpni numerou.s 
complaints, night ;md day he worked for furthering 
tlu- cause of civil disobedience, knowing full well the 
.''(.‘.rioiis -‘csks to which he was exposing himself. In 
June he was isn prisoned. Tlie unbearable summer 
.’■.eat aT.(i the rigours of jail Hie told on his already 
'■.'nl'ng health, arid his condition became so critical 
dmt the governinent fdt it i.rudentto release him. 
liut tl’.e great Motilal was not to recover from this 
final blow to his health. He is dead. A million people 
:!;orir,p. lii.s h).s.s. lie is a !mirtyr,_ richer for his sacrifice. 
i)utthe nation is poorer in ills death. He gave all 
that he had to hi.s nation; he gave away his practice, 
ifis i'.ome a.iid finally himself to the motherland. But 
the g.real:e.st and most jrrecions gift ot all he has given 
iojudia, is his illu.strious son Pandit Jawahar Lai 
I Tcbru. To-day every man and woman of India will 
sympathise with Pandit Jawarhhalai Nehru oil whose 
shoulders the burden of the responsibilities of his 
fatliei-has fallen. The nation’s sympathies will go 
;.-dso to Mahatma Gandhi who has lost at this critical 
Juncture one of his most dependable and illustrious 
Wdleagucs. Above all, the nation will itself have to 
bear a grief which could not have been more profound, 
if a country’s uncrowned king had died, Pandit Motilai 
was the uncrowned king of a million hearts. He was 
the idol of his people. He was one of the most 
popular and powerful men of his age. It is unfortu- 
nate that he did not live to seethe object of his life- 
long sufferings achieved. But by his sacrifices, he has 
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iniraortalized himself and his illustrious name will g'U 
down in history among- the foremost nation-biiilders 
of India. He -will not be available to the cmmtry in 
deciding the important problems now -waiting for 
solution. But he has shWn that by suffering and 
sacrifice alone, a country can achieve its freedom and 
birthright. If the present -vi-ri ter is rightly informed, 
during the last meeting of the Working Committee, 
he expressed in words which will go down in history 
as epochmaldng, his attitude towards the Bound 
Table Conference. “I am -always prepared for an lion- 
onrablc peace” he is reported to have said j “but till 
tlierc is one drop of Nehrn blood in any living child, 
there will not be and cannot be any surrender. 


The Tribune 
{Lahore) 

The united prayers of a whole country have gone 
in vain. l'b.c my.sterious dispensation of an inscrutable 
providence has removed from the field of his labours 
one of the greatest Indians of our time and generation 
at exactly^ the time when his country 5>tood most in 
need of his wise guidance and courargeoms and far- 
sighted leadership. Pate has in this matter been con- 
sistently unkind to this unfortunate country. Tilak 
died on tlie very’- eve of the Special Congress -vidiicli 
was to decide the issue of non-co-operation versus the 
more ccmpcj-hcnslvc methods of theoHe: nationalism. 
L')esha]-).'it:(ihu Das was taken a-«'ay a'l; exactly llie 
time when in a famous speech he had rni'jed hopes 
of a nevr orientation of Congress policy. L-ajpat Rai 
was removed wchen. liis couiUoy was in the -very thick 
of the fight for Svairaj and only a .short lime before 
she entered on that intensive campaign for the attain- 
ment of her birth-right of unfattered freedom in 
which his .services were most, needed. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru was in a _ sense both more and ie.ss fortunate 
than any of liis illusti'ious co-workers. Alone among 
them he can he said to have died in sight of the 
promised land. What the others could only have 
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^ foreseen with the eye of faith, he alone W£us destined 
to see with his physical eyes- The emancipation of 
tlie country for which all four had striven so heroi- 
cally, so energetically and so single-mindedly, he 
alone lived to see all but an accomplished fact. And 
yet here also v/as the tragedy of his death. For one 
who had given his all and staked iiis all on the attain- 
lueiit of his country’s freedom what a terrible wrench 
it was to be sriatchcd away, when the prize for v,rhicJi 
he had laboured all his life was within sight ? The 
V wrench was all the gTeater in this case because the 
prize, in order to be worthy of those who had worked 
so liard for it, had to be made inore liancLsonm and 
more substantial, and because he knew that there was 
no one in the country wdio could contribute more to 
this all-iiiiportant operation than he. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that the place which 
Pandit ?> 1 0 'dial Nehru occupied in the Congress and 
in the public life of liio country cannot be filled by 
any oilier liviug man. For long yenrs he had been 
n .sort ;,voI(k-ii bridge bet.-wecii the old and the new, 
fhst i;(.:‘v.-eeri tlic nationaii.sLVi of Tihik and the 
nationalism of Gandhi, then between the non-co- 
operation of Gandhi and the sodalism of his own son. 
lie was the first among India’s older leaders to rally 
,,, round the banner unfurled b3^ the Mahatma. He was 

also tl-ie first to break away from it when he found 
that it had landed the country in what he justly 
described as a stalemate. He was, again, the first to 
return to the Gandhi fold when it was made more 
comprehensive, and when the movement which he 
had so valiantly led in the Assembly, as in the Con- 
gress, had like the older Gandhi movement led to a 
oilI" de-sac, Lastly, he was the first to realise the value 
of a constructive contribution to the solution of 
India’s constitutional question, and the Nehru report, 
of which he was the principal^ author, will for ever re- 
maiu a monument of his political genius and sagacity. 
■1^ He was perhaps the one man among the great Con- 
gress leaders who enjoyed the respectful confidence 
not only of all Congressmen but of all politically- 
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mincJed Indians, and even of the^ Government Inferior 
as lie, like all other purely sir-'incal lefidcrs, was^ to 
the Mahatma in saintiiness, 'r , ■.rsciiri’ niaLTiiCtism. 
and in moral and spiritual force, he v. ; > ■ ■v-rl-'.' •-■■■ 
him as a statesman. Amone' the 
leaders of to-day he -was perhaps the onc_ man to 
whom no one, whether in other political parties in the 
country or among- olliciais, would have denied the 
title of a statesman of the ^very first rank. In rcality 
there was a consensus of opinion among all W'ho were 
in touch with the actual realities of India’s politics 
that if India became free and self-governing during 
his life-time the choice of the Governor-General for 
the first Prime Minister would inevitably fall upon 
him. One great secret of Pandit Motilal’s universal 
popularity was the -fact that he was absolutely free 
from sectarian passion. The party that he led in the 
Assembly so brilliantly and so successfully was an 
absolutely non-communal party, and the^ Muslim 
members of the party were as devoted to him as tlie 
Hindu^ menibers. Indeed, we are not a-^vare of any 
other living Indian leader, whether in the Congress 
or the country, always excepting the ^vTahatma, who 
had so large a poliiical follo’ving atiuvig members of 
all couununities {is Pandit Motilni. 'J'o be deprived 
of such a sou is, iiidced, an irreparable loss to the 
Motherland. 

But Vvdiilc the death of Pandit Motilai Neiiru is 
mourned by the whole country as a great national 
calamity, _ we in the Punjab can claim a greater and 
more intimate share in this sorrow than any other 
part of India, not even excepting the part which he 
adopted as his home. Bver since he first came to this 
Province as one of its saviours in the fateful days of 
Martial Baw, Pandit Motilai Nehru had been literally 
the idol of the Punjab. The services which he, along 
with his life-lpng friend and comrade, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, rendered to this Province in those 
days when the Punjab’s own leaders were either in 
prison or away, have never been and can never be 
forgotten ; and his place in the heart of the people 
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of this Province ^ was next to tliat of no other man. 
That he fully reciprocated the love which the Punjab 
bore him is a matter of common knowledge, and it is 
the literal truth to say that she never appealed to him 
in her hour of need in vain. On behalf of the whole 
of the Punjab we offer our sincere and respectful 
condolence to the bereaved family, and especially to 
the devoted lady who for many years had shared all 
iiis joys and all his sorrows and to the illustrious son 
wlion the Pandit has left behind him to carry on his 
work and who is alredy among Indians first men. 


The Civil and Military Gazette 
{Lahorti) 

Over ten years ago, on April 9,1920, Mr. Gandhi 
launched his non-co-operation campaign wdiicli had 
for its object the nullifying of the political advance 
granted to India under the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms, and this was to be achieved by the boycott of 
the new legislatures. Tlie^ history of^ the_ Congress 
and ]Mr. Gandhi’s agitation is the political life history 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. Not a little surprise was 
felt when the Pandit, who had been a bnlliant and 
very successful lawyer, gave up his practice in the 
Allahabad I-Iigh Court, and whose private life had 
been on the luxurious western model and wdio at no 
time could have been considered an agitator, went 
over to the iiitrasigeants. It has to be admitted that 
this surprise was somewhat mitigated when it w^as 
recalled that Mr. Gandhi’s agitation and the 1919 
Reforms closely followed the siUiaqra/ia movement and 
that the Pandit was eloquent in his condemnation of 
the Amritsar i ncident. His later utterances brought 
him within the purview of the law and lie was im- 
prisoned. 

Though we have little sympathy with politics of 
the Pandit, it is of significance to note that his death 
removes that restraint which he exercised over the 
irresponsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the practically 
Communist ardour of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru*. 
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When the CongTess, the mouthpiece of Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, decided on the boycott of the legislatures 
and constituted its Civil Disobedience Comniittee, 
which in fact had to consider the question of council 
entry, it was Pandit Motilal, the late Iirikini Ajmai 
Khan and Mr. V. J. Patel who diflered from the vlc'ws 
of the other members of the Committee. T!ic birth 
of the Swaraj Party resulted from this divergency' of 
opinions, and Mr."C. R. Das became its leader "■yitli 
Pandit Motilal as his chief lieutenant in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Congress was made to siibordniate 
its policy to that of the new party and at its special 
meeting in Delhi in 1923 gave full approval. Mr. Das’s 
policy was to enter the councils in order to wredc 
them and so far as the Assembly wms concerned lie 
found in Pandit Motilal an ardent and devoted 
follower, who himself came into full control on the 
death of his chief. This vcrcclcing policy was faith- 
fully carried out by the Pandit, who lost no oppor- 
tunity in making every attempt and employing every 
advantage to embarrass the Government and to make 
the Reforms a farce. That he did not fully succeed 
in his designs was no fault of his or the party which 
he led. And thus the tale n.ni' ■■ c come to 

the fresh agitation agaiiis'.' ihe Sr-i---! Coumii.ssion 
and the Congress ukase that r.i: v. ill elcctioii.s 

to the legislatures on its ticket must resign. 

The part which he played at the Lahore Congress 
is more recent history, and it wms but recently that 
in consideration of the parlous state of his liealth the 
Government exercised clemency^ and released the 
PandiLfrom jail, he having been ini])risoiicd for abet- 
ting_ the commission of ofFcnccs under the \-,'u-ious 
Ordinances promulgated by the Viceroy. Tiiat i'andit 
Motilal was the most reasonable of the Congress 
leaders, not excluding Mr. Gandhi himself, is borne 
out by reading between the lines of the stiitemeut 
made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in connection with 
the peace talks that he had been approached by a 
Congress leader, both in Allahabad and Bombay, to 
try and effect a rapprochement between the Congress 
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and the Goveanment, wliich makes it clear that 
leader was tlie elder Pandit Thougii Paudit Motilal 
had chosen lor himself the path of the agitator and 
wrecker, liis death at this momentous juncture is re- 
grettable, for, as wc have already stated, if anyone 
could have brought both kfr. Gaudlii and Pandit 
Jawaharlal to a saner mood and could have persuaded 
them to abatidori all fantastic dcir.n.nds as prelimi- 
naries to neg'otintion and co-operation, that man was 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


The People 
{Lahore) 

Death has dealt India the cruellest blow he could 
deal to-day. For though in the .struggle for India’s 
liberation in the period, following upon the war — in 
Indian terms in the period bigiuniiig v.-ith the jallian- 
walla Massacre — Pandit iMotllal was ever in the fore- 
front, and great as his contribution^ as a front-rank 
leader during all these years t/cs, India never needed 
hirji 5'.o badlv f.s it (h^e.s at th-:; ’..ir.mcnt He was 
man for tliis moment; and ll.=c. \ v.:~ .ntwas juncture 
wlicni M TTirm with his pccnsir.r aihs was reedcil more 
than r!ny;.)ody else to a:lb: av! h’dclible impress on 
India's hi.stor\'. As news of hi.s Illness having taken 
a criticfil turn came during the past several days the 
present writer often remarked in private talk that 
though the ‘amnesty’ was engrossing tlie attention of 
the people more than anything else, if the gfKls grant- 
ed hirn n boon of Jiis choice, he would ask for Pandit 
Motib'ws recovery ^rather than for the release of the 
■fifty thousand in j ails. 

Never since his entry into active politics after the 
Punjab Martial law^ d«ay -was he second to any man — 
excepting the almost .superhuman Gandhi — in India’s 
political movement. Before then he v/as known more 
as the top lawyer^ of Allahabad than as a politician. 
' But the galvani 2 ang days of the Rowlatt agitation 
won him entirely ’.for the movement He served the 
Punjab badly bruised by Martial law and laid this 
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province tmdef nn oblicratioa to him which cannot be 
cancelxCG. Tb.e hi^leed must feel the loss even 

more tl:o,n other rrovinccs. Re served on the commi- 
ttee inciutyv into the Punjab wi'ong- and presided 
.over the Ainnlser C'^-''frcss. At Calcutta when the 
Congress adopted Alahatma Gandhi’s V-'-n-Ci'^-onerr.- 
tjoii prograrntric, he v/ent the whole h-)' -. ew, .v!;::.-: 
Cajijiat Rai and Cliittaranjan Das j. i'-.i; 

tnougii he was almost the only one of tlie outstanding: 
O-oer leaders to accept Gandnrs Tirogrammc, lie did 
not do so as one converted to a doffina. Nature had 
ffiyeii him the suppleness needed in politics and 
uiroiig-liout^in his political career he v/as g'uided by 
practical judgment and not by creeds dogmas. lie who 
would guide a nation’s ^destiny, if he wars this iiistru- 
dient in sound condition can venture fortli on all 
uncli anted seas. Without this all the charts prepared 
according to this school or that arc of little avail. 

It was this freedom from rigid dogmas that 
enob.ed Pandit Motilal to give up the orthordox Inland 
ot non-co-ope;ration when he found it was le.ading to 
stajrUiation and to found, with C. R. Das, the vSwaraj 
party of which ho remained the Assemble lender from, 
me very beginning. PTe made his mark in the Assem- 
bly as i.c^v Indians have done. But when n.gnin he 
round the moment had come for a more aggressive 
programme he bade good-bye to the Assembly to 
. the wliirlv. h'd ivv:::'.'*’-.. ;; of mass 

S.aci’! : h .- himself 
and Ills entire family for this one of 

tne brightest char)ters of the anals of India’s struggle, 
j-ii tact he caihe out of the jail doomed to early death 
and never recovered the health he had lost during his 
imprisonment. 

Motilal knew wdien to V.:?!* io i-r.b .h ■■■.d.-CM.-MOi-. 
when to Assembly work, when Lo (h-.nVing ■; 
tion, as a general knows when ly order i\ iioaeed ateack 
when a flank one, when to bide his time and when to 
storm the enemy’s citadel. 

At the bar, in the Assembly, in^ the Congress — 
everywhere he was a giant. I^eave aside Gandhi, and 
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there is no doubt he stood head and shoulder above 
any other leader in India’s politics. _ As a mere politi- 
cian indeed he was superior in his sense of realities 
his astute judgment and his grasp of the strategic 
position, to Gandhi. Nature had cut him out for 
politics, and for leadership in politics, and it made him 
particularly strong in the very things in which 
Gandhi’s greatness makes him weak. At a moment 
like the present when the movement initiated by 
Gandhi has brought about a situation in which India 
can turn to ijractical advantage the sacrifices so far 
made by her, and when one false step may make an 
immense amount of sacrifice go waste, no one will be 
missed so much as Motilal Nehru. His lofty patriot- 
ism, his rare sacrifice, his almost unique practical 
judgment and a force of intellect in affairs that 
entitled him to a place in the category of geniuses, — 
and not least his temperamental gifts that sometime^^' 
cost him valuable friendships but at otlicrs crushed 
the enemy with cold contempt and made of him a 
leader that exacts obedience as a matter of right— all 
these made^ of Pandit Motilal ^ a figure whose death 
leaves behind a gap impossible to fill. A whole 
nation mourns this loss and shares the sorrow with 
Mrs. Motilal and Pandit Jawharlal and the rest of the 
bereaved family. 


The Statesmazi 
(Calcutta) 

By the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru Indian 
political life becomes distinctly poorer. Of late years 
he had _ insisted on being labelled an E^xtremist 
and during Mr. Gandhi’s agitation ten years ago 
and again more recently he even forced the Govern- 
ment to put him in prison. Never was there a more 
unwelcome task. It is of frequent occurrence in India 
for a fiery young rebel against Government to end 
either by serving his country in a responsible positioM 
or by abandoning politics altogether and wrapf 
hituself in a mantle of contemplation to devot 
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remainder of his days to the search for God. Such 
men as the late Sir Surendra Nath j?»a;anerjea, !\Jf. 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Aurobindo G!n)se ilins- 
trate tendencies which had clearly befrnn io show 
themselves in^ fdr. C. R. Das diirins' the last year of 
his life. Pandit Motilal Nehru was the inconvenient 
exception. He on the contrary bejjan public life as 
a Moderate and he was in every way fitted to interpret 
the best modern mind of India to Kiiplislimen in 
India and also to interpret to liis countrymeii the be.st 
aspect of British political idealism for india. He 
was in truth a very modern man v/ith a keen enquir- 
ing- intellect, a sceptical philosophy and a man of the 
world’s appreciation of the age in which he lived. 
Race and breeding- showed in every line of a hand- 
some -face that in later days became with the beauty 
of age like an old ivory carving. Above all he had 
personal charm, easy manners and a warm, heart. In 
consequence he had hosts of English friends and 
almost certainly in the -whole of his life he never 
made an English enemy. The feeling.s of his friends 
when this attractive man suddenly acquired a new 
])olitical creed and insisted on i3nttiiig himself on the 
wrong side of the law can ea.sily be imagined. A 
fond Ed-\vardian father wJiose delightful^ daughter 
suddenly became a suffragette and broke his windows 
was pesrhaps in a similar position. There is a_well 
authenticated story that when the premonitory 
symptoms were at work but their seriousness not as 
yet realized Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, laughingkv told the Pandit over 
the dinner table that if he ever w’-ent to prison he. 
Sir Harcourt, would see^ that he did not go without 
champagne, h.ruch to Iii.s surprise tlie Governor later 
found himself compelled to arrest hi.s Inond. but he 
did not forget his -w.'-ord and champagne from the 
Governor’s cellar graced the Pandit’s prison meals. 

There is an explanation to this conversion of a 
mellow Moderate already past middle life into an 
Extremist It lies in .Mr. Gandhi and his son 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Fresh from Harrow and 
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Cambridgre and full of youthful iclelism, Pandit 
Jawahai'lal Nehru was carried avFay by Mr- 
Gandlii’s influence at the time of the first non-co- 
opcration campaigti. Mr. Gandhi’s philosophic, 
economic and ascetic ideas were entirely opposed to 
Pandit Motilal’s and hitherto he had looked upon 
tliem with nothing but disfavour. But his father’s 
heart was full of pride and joy in his son and he could 
resist liini in nothing*. For a time tlie son converted 
him to Gandhism. The Pandit a-bandoned Ids wealthy 
practice at the Bar ; he laid aside liLs smart English 
clothes and his ^ glistciiingf Irish linen, and put on 
khaddvar, but, be it said, he wore his \^ al-cut khaddar 
Jodhpores with an air and could not be induced to 
appear in a dhoti, a garment which rnedo no appeal 
to him. P^'or a time, too, lie mav even ]}'-vc .?,np|),''..sc;d 
lilm.scjf a ricrt-nancMt cor\'crt to all Mr. Gaadlii’s 
ideas. Ihii; the f!o:nii!ati]i.g iii-lnencc ‘.va.s his sr*n and 
lu.'t .Mr. Gandhi. Tlie son retained his personal 
adnd-;: -i ; f./v the ascetic cf .1 av ■ • Lui; Ids belief 
in tb.c caiciicy (/I some of ids v,-. • •• aned and new 
inllucjiccs began to captnvc youthful en- 

Lhu.ski;>;ii. fl'lie elder Pandit was able to join Mr. C. R. 
Das in a break away and he entered the Eegislative 
Assembly where he soon became both an outstanding' 
figure and a universal fovourite. ^ Ke sat on the 
Sandhurst Committee and he joined the British 
Empire Parliameiitary Union, and three years ago he 
accepted the Assembly’s choice that he .should lead 
a delegation to the Con.grcs^s of Empire Parliaments 
in Canada, a journey which however he was unable 
to perform. Side by side with these developments 
went his son’s drift to Communism, and for his 
son’s sake he even visited Moscowe ^ Finally, a new 
combination between Mr. Gandlii and Pandit 
Jawaliarlal arose. _ Their ideas ^ remained divergent 
in important particulars, but for purposes of anti- 
governmental action Mr. Gandhi’s influence -with 
the masses and tlie younger Nehru’s power in 
the youth movemeut were harnessed together. 
Once again the father followed the son. F'or his 
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sake he rejected the Viceroy’s offer of that very Round 
Table Cojifereiice which in the Assembly he had been 
so vigorously demanding-, and in the closing' passages 
of his life he seemed prepared to reject even the 
NehruReport He did not follow the familiar Indian 
evolution which leads to Conservatism in age, because 
lie had given his heart to youth. It w^as a generous 
heart, and there can be none who does not regret that 
it is stilled. 


“An Indian Contributor*’ in the “Statesman” 

The number of sincere and ardent workers in the 
field of the Congress politics is large, but the wliolc 
world knows the Nehrus, father and son, and 
Tviahatma Gandhi were the guiding spirits.^ Of the 
trio Motilal’s was the brain, Mahatma’s the idealism 
and Jawaharlal’s the dasii. 'i’ho brain power has vani- 
shed just at the iDornent when its presence w’as essen- 
tially neccssa-i-y. Who is there to supply the gap ? 
And what will the fate of the country be if there is 
none to fill it ? The raisfortuue of India has always 
been that her worthiest son is taken away at the* 
crucial moment Mr. C. R. Das, who took courage in 
both hands and chalked out a new path for the uplift 
of the country, was snatched away before he could 
give full effect to his ideas. The death of Maulana 
Maiiammed Aii is another instance in point and now 
comes the blow of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
The whole country has been hoping that the sobering 
influence of Panditji would effectively put a clieck to 
the idcaiisn of the sSaiut of Sabarmati and the restless- 
ness of his son but that influence can no longer be 
exercised. ‘'Unfortunate India.” 


Th© Arnrits Bazar Patrika 
\Calcutt(i) 

The body was unwilling to release the soul and 
the soul was unwilling to leave the body. Never was 
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there a nobler soul, never a brax^er body, ^hey have 
parted at last, as they had to. “I shall not die till 
India lias achieved freedom.” These \rords on the 
death-bed, more eloquent than any words could be, 
cxiiressed tlie spirit of the man, who, a fipliter all his 
life, had been fig:hting: agfainst death with that cour- 
age, perseverance and cheerfiilne.s.s th?>t marked his 
renoYs^ned leadership. Pt. jlotiird is no more ! The 
words will reverberate through tlie length and 
breadth of India and in lands be^'ond the seas. The 
mind will call forth the^ vision of the man and Iii.s 
snow-cajiped head, leading and counselling his 
countrymen in their struggle for Swaraj, His ripe 
wisdom, his clear vision, his fearlessness, will no 
longer he at the .service of the nation. Hi.s wonderful 
personality, strong^ as rock yet amiable, wdiicli 
attracted to him friends and foes, will be mis.secl at 
this crisis of the nation’s history. He weas a general 
and a statesman both. i-Ie was the General Botha of 
war and had he lived a little longer he would ha-re 
been the General Smuts of peace. Our countrymen 
re.sorted to him as children do to their father. He 
nestled them on his breast.^ He comforted them, 
c:ru:',)u;-.''.;;ed them, siiai'ed with them their sorrows. 
I'c mignt iiavc, Jnui hp cared, lived to the end of 
life lii:.e a i’rina* with all the joys that life can 
!,)Cr.)LOv. , vVlio ('ould be a i)rouder or hapi.):Ier man 
them the father who had a Jawaliarlal for his son ? 
He liau wealth earned by the talents. Pie had 
everything for himself to make liim happy and 
o.omfortabic. He had, when he came to the figlir, 
attained an age when men, even in better clinics, 
retire with honour and without blame. All the 
blessings of life he had. But he threw- them all 
away, F'or vv'hom and for w- hat ? B'or the country 
and the cause he had made his own. As he came 
more and more in the struggle, and got more and 
more hits, his spirit rose more and more, till the 
climax was reached when he sacrificed not only him- 
self but one and all that was near and dear to him. 
The sacrifice of the Nehru family passed into a 
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proverb. Man Ib'fs and ir.rin dies families thrive and n 
families decay, blit the sacrifice of the Nclirn family 
with the venerable patriarch at the head will ever 
blazen forth in the immortal pages of history. 

Ihithcr and patriarch, you are gone. And our 
tears vdll never go dry. You have given us your all. 

Hut what have we given you ? The presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress was too small ^ a 
prize for you. We had cherished the hope tha t in 
the fullness of time, not very distant, on your brows 
will rest the laurels of the glorious flglit for freedoiu -4 
W'hich 3^011 have done so much to win. At this 
moment ^v’hcii we required, .above any thin ij- else, your 
ripe wdsdom and your ski! fnl lead 3-011 have left us i 

But we do not complain. A .fighter all his life he 
has died the death of a wrerrior. The crown he lias 
left for the young, the soar.s Ju? has taken for Itimself. 

His death at this morn :r it c:ills to the mind that of 
?i.notlier, younger in years and whom the venerable 
Panditji had accented _as his leader — as an object- 
lesson in discipline. Ucshbr-indliu’s end came with 
th virtual death of Dyarchy in Bengal. That institu- 
tion never recovered from the blow, or se.ries of blows 
that it had received from his hands, even its friends 
damned it and hastened its end. Tiie first phase of 
the struggle ended ami Deshbandhu’s life was also 
ended. That was a turning point In tlic political 
history or. l;h.e nation. A second phase of the striiggle 
began wdth the leackrohij) of the p,Te, at leader wdiose 
death the nation iiiourn.s to-day auil of faiiatJ.ua 
Gandhi. A breacli li-as been effc.'ti'ii in tlie \ery 
citadel of llie Inu-eaiic-.acy. Ce-.'.tr.d Government 
Tiie3’'.say thatihe sl': uO-igie is pracLically at an end ; 
the goal is not oidy ■.-.-itiin sight but within reach. 

We not know. But vre know this that another and 
a great turning point has been reached and our 
second great General lays down his life. 

To-day he goes to the life beyond amid the lamen- 
tations of a nation, but his spirit will live in the spirit 
of the nation and let us hope that the day is not far 
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distant when his life’s mission will stand completely 
fulfilled and his countrymen will meet to celebrate 
the occasion and pour out the gratitude of their hearts 
to his sacred memory. 

The Advance 

(CalciMtta) 

The wliole country was deeply moved as for days 
it \y:itc]ie(l from far and near the gallant and uiicom- 
plaining struggle with Death of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
The struggle ended on Friday morning. As the Sun 
was just breaking through the horizon and lighting 
up the terraces of Duckaow, the sturdy and capacious 
soul passed away throwing a whole nation into voice- 
less mourning. No sooner had the news reached 
Calcutta than almost all work stopped, the schools 
and colleges closed and a Ir rt.-.l f /i /vci. The whole 
city presented tlie appears ! i. .! i'.iralysed. tn 
the afternoon the citizens, assembled in Sraclhanaiida 
Park, paid in silence their homage to the great depart- 
ed leader. In all this one could sec that the message 
which the late Pauditji had taught had gone home to 
his people, viz, the message of spontaneous respect 
for and trust in those who lead them in the struggle 
for Freedom. Yes, the country held Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in the highest respect and reposed in him 
absolute trust. They felt in their heart of hearts 
that here was a man who could be loved but not 
trified with ; who would fight the enemy up to the 
last ditch and would not demand of his colleagues 
and followers any sacrifice for which he himself was 
not prepared. 

I-Iiniself he made the greatest sacrifice of which a 
man is capable. Pandit Motilal ^ Nehru laid down his 
life for his country. Used to a life of liixur3/, he went 
through the hard discipline of the prison. Out of it 
he denied himself the comforts and amenities which 
V had grown into a second nature with him. The call 
to lead the Congress movement in person came to 
him in the month of May when he was in Agra con- 

7 
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dtictiiig-a case for wliicli lie had 1): .--■i -r- 

tahied.c Paiiditjt heard the call, tli!\- .v ii-. .■ 

the till k of llie ils'it aud "v:,; oa : :=;■ 

firstofjuly. Ii(: ca-ne ^o!:;. o-. L'.i- : (.f' 

shattered in licalth, and his doctor;- j 

beyond repair. Shattered in health but not broken 
inspirit From, his liead quarters, his death-bed, he 
keenly 'w^atched the battle on all the fronts and 
directed the in ovemeiits oi the leaders and workers. 
Or -him it max'-, indeed, be said as of x^eiy few, that he 
died in haniess. 

Paiiditji lived a great life, fongbl- a great fight and 
has died a great death. Born to lead he led wiut- 
ever he found himself. Whether at the Bar, or on the 
floor of the Assembly, or at the deliberations of the 
Congress and theSwarajya Part}’-, wherever he appear- 
ed, he left his mark. His directness and sincerity dis- 
armed those who differed from him. .His wit and 
linmour brightened up the most tired of faces. Plis 
singleness of purpose and noiseless energy put f aid i 
and euthiisiri.s!n into all doubters. The Report v/hieli 
he drew up for the All-Parties Conference will endure 
n.s a testimony of ]ii.s will to pi-ace and An un- 

compromishig hgbte-i', a .^cil'iess patriot, .Panciit Motilal 
Nelini has verily oiTercd jiiniself asacriece on the altar 
of Freedom, while to the riaiion lie lia.s left a priceless 
legacy ill his son who will continue the struggle which 
lie began in 1920 with Deshabandhu Cliittaranjan Das 
and lliahatma Gandhi. To Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his mother and the other members of the family 
the nation oners i-ts deepest condolences. The whole 
country mourns with thcni the pas.sing away of 
Pandit Motilal Xehru and would fain share with 
them in spirit their siiiferings in the cause of the 
motherland. 


The Liberty 
(Calcutta) 

It is disastrous — the passing away of Pandit 
Motilal. Seldom has death counted a more princely 
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vScklc.m liris a !.Yro:!!:cr cfilamity, more distreiiisins', 
MKjve d jvnsLatin;:^-, bei'aHeii a people. Thai; pride^ ol 
ULc v. iiich seonied piuy and (krcay, that dcteriniiMtioii 
breathed defiance at fear and defeat is no niorch 
j’andit j.Io'Lilnl is no more. Death has overpowered 
the Jlfsl'i Lilac was weak, when the spirit wa.s yet 
jji'ave and won Id conquer. 

Of the A'rer;!: race of ih.e makers of history, Pandit 
■'viotilal took irion hiniseli to fashion the life and 
destinies of the people around him in the mould of 
j^reatne.ss that he conceived and realised. The stage 
on whicli lie set liis life and his thought was compre- 
hensive. And its ;...i;e.i.t!’.cs;s v.-a'-: like tlie greatness of 
a great architect'- r-e. 1 -Pxl.V-ctu.fi illumination gave 
it ionii and be.ariiy. .'twa.i precii'e. It was perfect. 
And the pu'ccision gr'.v-. !’.is tlitru.'dit and his outlook 
ii grandeur li.kc lh:!t (>i the .avinii-, h-;;rc mountain top. 
There could be nothing petty about liim — no haziness, 
.no lukt:-v/arnmcss. tie hated being' cra,mped. .He 
loved li'fe — full and free .and unfettered. Oat of the 
iuihiess of life, out of its ridiuess did he.; seek to 
i'asl'iion the life of lii.s pcojde. His pritTiotis';ri w-'is a 
measure of mental and inlellectual conviction. It 
was the love of life and of greatness coiisecr,ated._ Kis 
faith was an essay in realisation. His conviction 
gave hini hi.s powci' over lii.s people and h.is easy way 
of meeting his; adversaries, it was his .sireiiidh in the 
tight tiiat he loved. 

y/V-o c;in forget the fury of the c().n\iiie .-d patriot 
crying lii.s defiance at misused authority die bloods 
soaked eartli of agoni.scd Piinjai) ? \Vlio can forget 
the \'a,!ian'i; tighter mcrciicssiy as.sailing the preten- 
sions and liyr-ocrisies of unju.st authoriLy ? Pandit 
Motilal did not pity weakne.ss in any quarter ; and he 
hated being favoured. With a pride that comes so 
easy to a strength of conviction and an aristocracy 
of culture, he scorned frowns, and forsook the i^riyi- 
leges that go with power, and tlie power that privi- 
leges give. He loved freedom — because it was his 
right to be free ; freedom is a tribute of the greatness 
he conceived. Nothing oppressed him so much as 
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the nig-htiiiare of patronage, of privileges and of the 
povert}’ of life. The vision of linlia free has eluded 
his grasp in life. ^ He leaves it — still a visi 
not a distant vision — to be realised by 
sorrovv-laden people. He has joined the 
Inmiortals — the Lokmanya and the Deshbandhu ; 
and his soul will watch the griefs and sorrows of a 
hfreri-c:'! pc-plr- .'“ind b!r-.=:s their efforts to win the 
Ji::!-; ..-i lv‘!. piar.aid. i and almost won. 


The Bengalee 

(Galcutia) 

The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru removes from 
our rnidst^ one of the mo.st outstanding figures in 
Indian politics to-day. Plis sacrifices for the cause 
of his country and the devotion with which he served 
her, have endeared his name to p. - --- irrc"- 
pective of ca.ste, creed or evee dy i-r: 

What makes hi.s death more 
have occurred at ti'is particidar 'i •. v- 

would have b,ce;i^ of c.v.traordiin:.'.ry value both to his 
colleagues and his countrymen. ‘That in his old age 
and in poor health, he should have felt it necessary 
to court imprisonment shows how he counted no 
sacrifice too great for the attainment of the freedom 
of his country. Aud now when the fe.arful tri jr is over 
and the ship is fairly wiJiln .siglit of tiie iiarbour, on 
the deck the captain lies fall eii, cc)l-i and de;ul. It is 
a tragedy too deep for tears. His only son. Pandit 
Jawaharlal will have^ the consolation that a whole 
nation .shares with him his grief at the passing away 
of one of India’s noblest sons. 

The Galeutta Municipal Gazetes 
{CalGuUa) 

As we go to press comes the melancholy news of 
the passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of the 
greatest of political leaders India has produced in 
modern times. 
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^ A prince among men has fallen ; the passion for 

freedom has consumed his physical frame. The 
worker has been spiriLed away before his work w^as 
finislicd. ^.Vhat high inscrutable purpose there may 
lie behind it He alone knows Who shapes our ends. 

No service was too exacting, no sacrifice too great 
for_ the cause he made his own. He liad seen a 
vision — a vision of a free and liberated India — and 
every Iiour of his jife since, waking Or asleep, it was 
ciillij-g unto him to go forward and strive for its 
^ fulfiiment. 

It is a death which is the envy of mortals. Tike 
Dadhichi of the /-uranct.^ Pandit Motilal has given his 
if we his countrymen can make tlinnder- 
: ■>: ’u-::;. his sacrifice and sufferings will not go 

in vain. 

We salute his soul 1 '•;rd:: . may his spirit, 

from its place among : ! • v: i n > r: • > , guide us and 
inspire us and show ns light in the darkness of despair 
that overwhelms us to-day. 

The Leader 

{Allahabad) 

The sad news of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
;4*' will cast a gloom over the whole country. All his 
life he was a fighter and with characteristic strength 
of will he even fought Death itself. Though his 
mighty spirit has^ thrown of its mortal coll, his 
immense sacrifices in the cause of his country’s free- 
dom, his great sincerity of purpose, his indomitable 
courage and untiring energy and lofty patriotism 
will for long be a source of inspiration to his country- 
men, He was a tower of strength to the national 
cause, and he has been taken away by Providence, who- 
se ways are inscrutable, at a time when his mature 
judgment, penetrating intellect and exalted patriot- 
ism were most needed for dealing wdth problems of 
extraordinary complexity. We can think of no one 
in the Congress who can replace him adequately and 
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none, ii; a public sense, will fee*! Ills loss more !;rie- 
voiisiy tliaii Mahatma Gandhi who attached the 
highest value to his iuch^meut pMahatuiii 

Gaiiohi aiici Pandit jiioillal Nehru were in a sense 
com]ik-iT!C;iitary to each other. The one represented 
the soul and the otlier the brain of the nationai 
movement Pandit I\Lotilal Nehru in spite of the 
fact that he had reached the allot! vd ■ ■; " three 

score and ten, rc-mreJialdy ■ ■■ . and 

mental vi>voiir. it coidd not i)c sai- ■ ' ■ t'mthe 

vva.s i-.ast work. Tliis fact will add keenness to the 
cd.!:-'!; oi puliiic sorrow for his loss. 

Kis I'lolitical career has a lesson to tench to tlavv.' 
who have lind the .sharinrr of th.e <le.‘.L!iiy c.f ilriy 
country in their hrinds. Tliey V.y !ie:r shon- 

siphlcd and reaclioiifry poilcy, tlu-ir ■- 

public opinion and opim.sh.ion to is!: 

tions, and their enccuraJicnicnt c-f il-o li.'di, J -.r--. 
and jhe_ blind, alienated many of I;'!.-;.' :i:.a.'St h: 
the ka.id an.d rai.sed oiionnon.s forces of discontent. 
Convinced in their conceit of their OA-.ai ii.-'u'lil .i'iLy 
and riyhtconsness they ;ir:.ve in.k! edvea'i d Indi: 
leaders responsible for the prowth of disaffection. If 
they i,nt_ dispassionately ■•imly ilie hk oi' band;:- 
Acbrn and his j’uciic urteram'is d\iri!:;.;' 
mom.entoiis periods in the rvcenl hisb-ry fU 
coniiliy they perhaps realise v. here the V-vineipa! 
rc.-;i:misiuiijty lies tor the ocisthii^ stale of rdkars. 
As ihe eMract.s jVoni liisosTiceche.'^- u hicimve j.-v'.e.ji.sii 
eiSLV.hciO will .show, he was in tlic l;cp;inpin;'; of hi.-^ 
poiiiical career e-ne of the mo.st iiiodcraie runi rcsi'-on-- 
sibie OL Indian jeadors, His admiration tor llritish 
claciacier and Jiis k.ilh in Govcrnmc-n’ib': ymadm-.'-s 
and ib-ii.aiifs rii;hteoii.srje.ss veas iinhc-umlt.d. i ie wa.s 
one die prorno-ers of Xc-v.-spapers Limiboi wliicii 
owns th.e Leader^ ami whicli was foumicd to hplit 
reaction or. one .side and extreun.sm on tlie otj;er, and 
was its first chairman. Plard experience broug-ht 
about a pro2-res,sive change in him, and he was con- 
verted from a die-hard constitutionalist into an ardent 
direct actionist. There niig-lit have been other contri- 
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butory causes, but the fundamental cbatig-e in bis 
outlook is largely traceable to acts mid policies of 
Government which drove into opposition un 

ornincrri: Iivlir'.n, a;r.o;ig whoin^ is Mnliabna Oancllu 
liiniM'.!]' Aiid yet we believe, inspite o this apparent 
evlrciihsin, ikiiioit Nehru continued to Jie a 

moderate at lica-t. Auv't therearen’/i.Mylikehiinin 
the Congress whose heart yearns for peace aiio vrlio 
v/otilc! he found ready for a just and reasonalik: 
settlement. 

Pandit nictilal possessed man^* greu-t qn.'.'ddo',. 
In addition to his niicommon intellectual r-;.':.--, i’ ' 
possessed remarkable qualities of leadership'. His 
Imsiucsslibe methods, masterfui pcrso/^nlliy con- 
centrated earnes! if.-'s rf lumpo.---* inade him a .success- 
ful leader and fu-fP'-.v-i;-:. ;r. f-i spite of his anLocratic 
temreram'^-'p-, \vi-;eb. e part of his .slTi and 

Ci eels; w: m-.' ia-e. ho knew how to handle men. If in: 
wrs ;■ ia:at rn;!- alie fsghto'; as a lawwer, he was^ a 
J'ov’iihb'iih.;: fo,.' ;is r. politician. With these qii-.ditie.s 
he coi'.dnnod ;i .‘'I int of .‘••.•ic-n.uce wdiich ivas remrirk- 
ably dt.'uou.sh'T-b d v. I’rm ho gave up hi.s lucrative 
practice, cUivotcd Vdin.-v-lf wliolc-lieartedly to the cause 
of the country and courted imprisotunent during the 
non-crorcraHrs’ dr.ys. It is not surnri.ri’g that en- 
dow'd] u iiii .such hie.i] ciiialiLies ajal with .■!. .^i'leiKlid 
record of f'cli-.'iacrinciiig public service he idion.i;) have 
become the ieh'l of tise ncopio. Tv. h’'. ! e ■ s ..lected 
President of llic great nationa- -■■...T--.' His 

first decii on ['ohfwvd the great .‘ c”'. - •os rc-ndered 


to the 1 ; - 0:1 people of the Ihinjab in exposing- 

the^ 'c--: coiiiniitted dirriiig the niardal law 


regime and helping them in their hour of .suiToring. 
His address at the Amritsar Congress priiicipally 
dealt with the two burning topics of the day-, the 
Ihinjah outrages and the Reforms Act. His %'iev/ 
witli regard to the latter was that although it fell 
short of the minimum demands made by tlic Congre.s.s 
they .sbiould make the most of what they had gcit. I-Ic 
■'f ap]>ealcd to tlie Congressmen “to work the new 
Reforms, utilize them for the betterment of the coutry 
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and continue to press and agitate for our full 
demand.” With true : forosiolit. Iio^vot. tm 

opposed the Ordinance-maldnff power of the u-over- 
nor-General. “I cannot reconcile iny.sclf to the iclea 
he said, “that a sin.o'lc individual, be he the wisest ana 
most rcspon.sible man on earth, should be investea, 
even in an cmerg'ency, with the power to enact i^lws 
affecting- a fifth of the human race” Kis presidential 
address at the Calcutta Congress in 1 92S bore testi- 
mony to his political foresight He declared that 
again we are on the threshold of aiiptncr great 
stiTiggle for freedom.’ Reviewing the jioliiic.al situa- 
tion he made \a plain matter of f.act statement m>n’. a 

plain matter of fact man of t!ie world as it is. and not 
the -^Yorld as it should he’. He. _ contended^ that pure 
idealism completely divorced from realities had no 
Ijlace in polities and is but a happy dream, wbrnli 
must sooner or later end in rude awakening. He 
emphasised that ‘false analogies from other countries 
can only help to confuse the ‘issues.’ The police 
high-handedness attending the progress of the vSiinoti 
Commission apiieared to him ‘symptomatic of grave 
organic defect and not merely of the well-known 
functional incapacity of the Goverment. Referring 
to the warnings of indefinite repression indulged 
in by the Anglo-Indian press he declared ‘that 
there can be nothing better than “resolute go- 
verment” at this juncture to bring matters to a 
head. He pointed out that coercive methods de- 
feated their own purpose but ‘the bureaucracy had 
little use for lessons of ‘history.’ As regards the 
demand for_ ‘complete independence’ voiced at the 
Madras session of the Congress he said ; _ ‘I am for 
complete independence — as complete as it can be — 
but I am not against full Dominion Status—as full 
as any Dominion possesses it today — provided I get 
it b;;fore it loses all attractions.’ He forecasted that 
there was nothing before the country but a protracted 
life-and-death struggle on the one side, and continued 
repressipn relieve by an occasional does of undiluted 
oppression on the other,’ for he believed ‘only when 
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^!-T; j.s in si.ifijt tliat they party in 

I'-.-' .y : ii! i).- i"-.-'''.!:*,! . d ne.'roLiate for something less. 

Solid and mignidging sacrifice alone will do it’ “The 
is,’ he frrtiov .said, ‘that we cannot get anything 
frojn I’hiird.riiid c.\ceT)t by proving onr strength.’ He 
condade-:! by pleading for the acceptance of the 
cos!.SL'iLi.!tii)ii onthhicd in the All-Parties Report which 
was based on the principle of the highest coinmon 
agreement He thus stood out as the ;r.' r, 'tT;.' 
o [ iiationa 1 unity. Pic stron ghv”- criticised i. ‘ . : i • ; ro 
communalists and declared that ‘religion has been 
degraded and politics has sunk into the mire.’ 

After the o.'.! lapse of the great iioii-cooperatioii 
movement started by !M:uiai,;ri.a Gandhi in IQ.^O, he in 
conjunction with Mr. C. R. Das and a number of other 
Congress leaders raised what was called the standard 
of revolt, effectively of the demand for the 

starting of mass civil ''/'■' :i-. n:.*;' movement by de- 
claring, after an all-India tour of enquiry, that the 
country was not ripe for it, and by organising Liu* 
Swarai iif'in- dy.; bo-..-.v:.of the legisiaturcs 

and i’:-:*!-.- -. ••ii-^y i i seats in many of 

then; : v M’cv* a i. y.i'ie of the Congress, 

into victory. No doubt the orcnni-salion of tlie Swaraj 
party created acute dissensions within the Congress 
bat it is undoubted that the sweeping .succc*.ss of the 
Swarajist cauJid.-itcs .at the elections cji!i.a.iiced in the 
j-.pul'-r eye the j)restigt: of the Congress and demon- 
s' what a grerii licld this organis'Uioii had 
acquired on the masses. It shoaved tlial. lie aras a 
master of political strategy, _ V\^a3 ciKlowcd with hard 
Cv '."'-.;'""':’"?. co'dd r-.dapt Inui.seli to circumst.'iiice.a 
v .;s . rv with considerations of con- 

sistency. 

The ■. L'-e Congress held since Mahatma 

CaiKlhi :i * politicrd stage and cri’) laired its 

maci’.inery v.-ere marked by increasing internal di.s- 
seusions and the emergence of \-arion.s groups .striyiiig 
for power. The most notable of thc.se were the ‘pro- 
changers’ and the ‘no-changers’. The party of in- 
dependence made its existence felt first at the l\ladras 
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Congress and tTiiiin plied at tlie I/aliore Con.rrtess. At 
Lahore the c.entre and the left wings of llic 
coalesced and passed a resolution in favour of the 
starting of civil disobedience movement 
session was rrcccdcd hr Lne valh-oet of tin? Svarajists 
from Ih.e legislrtnre-; al-hoogh mai!;' of them strongly 
(!isap]-ro’.c(;: of Ihc- dcci.-ion :cr 'Ih.e boycott^ of^ the 
legislc'nrcs. Pandit MnLilal T\Un'i=, owing to indiiler- 
ent health did not take an active part in the campaign 
of civil disobedience which was started by d-. tali at'”.?' 
Candhi, hut when the call of duty came he responded 
with ^alacrity nrnl was imprisoned. While in jail the 
condition of his health became so alarming that he 
was released, lie did not regain his normal healtl; 
after coming ont, and in spite oF the best ^available 
medical aid and rarefnl ntinsing bis condition. j?,Tew 
steadily worse. I-Ie has at last .succumbed to 1 -is ail- 
ments and p!'.' rge-at .ader v.-h.f^ -was ever in the van- 
guard .ill i; -! l.:*illc of freed! • 01 1.« no more. He v/anted 
to li\ e to sr?c India free, Put he rvas not spared to 
witness the frniticn of i-'- ■''' -y : and sacri- 

licc.'i and the fnlfilinent of his heart’s desire. May 
hi.s soul rest ui peace. To 3.rr.s. Mr/Hla1 Nehru and 
liis SOI! Ik'ndit Jaw.-k.^rlal Nehru and other members 
of his r.'m’i];.’ w.e 0 ,! a' our resp:':!;i:d comloloi-cc; in 
their gr.. ‘fit i)erea\a‘i?v:i;t. Their poigiumt grief will 
be shared by the whole country. 

The Pioneer 

{Allahahad'. 

The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru will be mourn- 
ed by people of all classes and comiiinnities in Iiidi.a, 
and tliey^ will join wliole-lic.artedly the Viceroy/ and 
Lady Ii*win in extending their deep symp.athy to the. 
members of the bereaved family. The tributes, which, 
have been pouring in from all quarters from Indians 
and Iduropeans, from political opponents as well as 
colleagues eloquently demonstrate tbe wide-spread 
respect in which the late Pandit was held. Testimony 
has been forthcoming from many sources to the 
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: ‘i;’';.-.. u:v;-:.^k: qualities oi! pM'flit 

\ ip -vc- r.nd liar cl the 

f., vl-M hi ^ 

Cviii'wcod 7\rcr;rs ^v^:s ro 

■v\]:.c!i !ip .'ihi vl'-'L r.'iiiclit Motilal Nehru .pp;' 

a great i. ; and that his name 

will be o: j'"::,. ! :=■ 

In the course ol his rcniarhable career, the political 
opirpou~, cf Pandit Motilal Nehru underwent many 
pi i i; rli an gcs. In his early days he was an -ad- 
mirer of j'ritish rule and he had grcf . 
ment as the “lijial arbiter of India’s^ 
was never aii3/ question of Pandit Nehru’s 

great love for his country and th.at he made great 
sacrihccs for his convictions. Th.' ; :r-:r;i'-V"’ v;hich 
had been accorded to him as an • political 

leader had been gained in spi te of the fact that he 
was an intellectual rather than a demagogue, who 
■g ■■ b. ■ ■ ■■" and cheap ai': 'la lise. But mnny^ of 
; ■ nd the greatest admirers of bis gifts 

deeply regretted and could never under stand wb.r 
when the British Government were most ;‘a',-'"'rr’L'ly 
disposed towards India and was engaged in develop- 
ing a great and comprehensive scheme of reforms 
calculated to gi\ c all that he had so staunchl}’ fought 
for Pandit hiotilal Nehru should have become -an 
apostle of _ revolution. Tlie grief felt at his death by 
many c-r bis f.'ionds will be intensified because Llicy 
Iv d b- l-rd he survived and had had the 
b ‘ ; would at the presen t critical 

juncture heu e exercised a moderating influence in the 
counsels of his political colle.'-.gucs and that he would 
later have brought to bear bis great abilities on the 
working of the nevv- constitution. 


The Hindu. 

(Madras) 

_The news of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
will come with almost the violence of a personal 
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bereavement to every Indian home. The sense of 
the national loss is not the less poignant because the 
daily bulletiiis about the inexorable progress of the 
disease had in a way prepared the .n i 

worst. Alotiial was not merely the r , . ■■ >'r=' 

older state.smen, but at no time in h the 

need for such wise guidance as he v-. . .i' . ' 

nri^em- arid indispensable. The sorrow and s:’i;;hr.= :'.g 
tii.'U' lie.; .so cliecriidiy faced in the cause of the country 
were deeply uncongenial to one who had led a 
princely life and undermined a never robust 

and thereby hastened the end. Barely a few days 
befoi'e his passing he is reported to have told a friend, 
‘‘I am not i-ifraid of death and I have had enough of 
life, but I am determined to live till I have .seon llie 
birth of _ a Tree India..” Death, alas, ha.s won -and 
that is his co:.uitry\s nii.sfortnnate ; indeed liicj-o .-ee.ms 
to be a fatality dogging lic.r footsteps, which has 
snatched away some of her ablest and nio.'^t devoted 
sons ill the critical moments of her struggle for 
freedom. But such an optimism was in c\e,‘v way 
characteristic of the man — his Roman foriii:neo, the 
zest with which he enjoyed the good thiiig-s of this 
life, the deliberate resolve witii which in; put them 
a.sidG when the vision splendid of a free ind;!'' c.-nne 
to him, and the indomitable spirit tiiai .su.st-ilncfl I’hiii, 
to the last in the hope of seeing ^'■''.1: ■ I. 

though^ the iV.ail body was visible cvw] 'i ; ' ' ip- 

day. Clrcat in life he was not less great in deatn. 


Motilal has many claims to the proud and. grateful 
remembrance of his countrymen. He was a great 
advocate, a brilliant tactician, an unrivalled political 
organiser luid he commanded the allegiaiice of the 
intelligentsia in a measure unequalled by an\' other 
statesman of recent times with the excephion of Tilak. 
He had, too, that rare social charm which is the index 
of a native aristocracy of soul and which no political 
vicissitude can quench. But the quality that one 
prized most in him was the fundamental sanity and 
breadth of his outlook. He had tlie truly interna- 
tional mind. It was not the shallow cosmopolitanism 
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of the clever idler who finds in it a reftig’e from 
Nor was it the pretentions idcelism 
v> ; : ■■ ■ iDolitieians are wont to sv idle away 

at Geneva. He was a man to wliom 
the vrorkins's of the Enropean. mind 
cjirne natural ; and the European in his turn could 
understand him whereas he was merely or 

distrac: 1 1 > ■ 1 h n ■ sion of a G ai ■ dl ! i 

or the '■ ■•Iv i- s.io ■; ' ■' He could play 

their O'.;, ; v;.-Vy :> *-.'.st of them and 

beat them at lon.o- odds. And the heat of the fray left 
no yrndfre ('r bivterness in his heart. Few of those 
P) whom it fell to cross swords with him 
i:! . .\ .-i";: -iy would, we fancy, dciiy thi.s or that 

he was undoubtedly '‘’ e Farlia,ivie!iLari;iii 

that India has so fer , r.- k "'Vhen she is on the 
eve of changes which are likely to usher in Lj,-.e fc:.!lit\' 
of Parliamentary Government and not its senroirnu-c 
how gre.'it is the loss she has sustained in his death 
may well be imagined. Even more tragic doe.s it 
become when we consider that in the dLifncuh. (hays 
ahead, when a false step may dispel all chances of an 
honourable settlcim-iil or plunge the country in a 
.sl;rn!.’.;.:jc of which no one can fo: -.-;e«a the cud, wc shall 
nu'ss ills sage counsel, th.c pcrvrnr.vc iui'lucucc oi' hi.s 
i; ‘'cr-au.'', ■'it;-, h^'r c.'nvjnblc gi:': of cstaldisliing 

(■'. I,'. Hrc of hi:i patriotism. Many 

d \ . ,;:i gifts to ins alotherlaiui ; noc 

the least of them is a son of vvhoiu the coui-try is 
justly proud. 


The Swarajya 

(Madras) 

Pandit jMotilal Nch.re pa.s.sc-d at 6 thi.s momiug. 
The news will be rc-cu.-ivc-vl with r>r(;roiii;d griof and 
consternation throiighour flic cotinL-.y. dvt the critical 
juncture in national fortunes, the passing awa3’- of 
this great patriot crea'ps a void -wiiicli cannot Ga.sily 
be filled for a long time to come. ,!'t is impossible 
to speak of Pandit Motilal Nehru without deep emo- 
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lion. I'o-, nlon^T ^vil!^ Dcsfibaiidini Das. 
supropK' c'-Ninioic of tlii; ir^kndld sncrifice ■ ' ■ 
fbc: pri;]'.; of llic niOvoniOiiL ijiiiiaued by D ■ ; : . m 

have evolved i'rom out of the lives of men born and 
bred up in the lap ofluxiirj^ The extent of this 
Sacrifice towers above every other of the numerous 
manifestations of ‘iTC.atiie.ss which enriched and 
sanctified j^audiljrs cventfn! Jife^ He has loft h:s mari; 
a.s a .cjrcat La-wycr, a powerful d;v»'. i.'l r: 
able and gifted party^ leader, ■>:; v.\- b. b . i ^ . ■ 
monumental and lasting <e;. of v ■ and 

iicmag'c of his counti^” «.■. i a: • i ,a’. the 
energy and fearles.sness v;’ b ii > bon rre.ss 

politics monlding- out of. 5' m •: ' ...ri:i;.r 

f-irganisation which it has become to-day. P:i:i-.lit 
MoLilai has been the standard-bearer of Ji.a-rion;: ! f. 'if- 
respcct whenever it received its gvI-...-yon.s ivnnr;'. 

His very first emergence into active 'po!j;;cMl 
i.s a revelation of the essential cii-avactar of ■ iie nc ';. 
When the whole of the Punjab w.a.? cov.-e l ■,!■>•■/!■ iiy 
die terrors of the martial Li .v regim-.-, Pandil^’i braved 
ofiici.il OTjposition and almost at lire rid: of life, be- 
came the protector of the stricken province. Wh.eii 
the late Lord Birkenhead superciliously ilannted his 
gibe about Indian incapacity to get together an agreed 
constitution, Pandit Motilal instantaneously set to 
work, and within the close of the 5 'ear, the Nelirn 
report was ready. When the insufferable insult of 
the Simon enquiry was hurled against the nation, 
Pandit Motilal and his family made liistory in India 
about the power and potentiality of the people’s will. 
From whichever quarter the challenge came, the 
guardianship of national lionour lifis been maintained 
with alertness and capacity by Pandit iMotilal. But 
perhaps the greatest tribute to his patriotism and 
public spirit is evidence in the marvellous manner 
in which he has been able to refashion a naturally 
aristocratic temperament to the necessities of demo- 
cratic leadership. He was one of the Titans of our 
public life in this generation and the force he put 
into the struggle for Swaraj is incalculable. We are 
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averse to think that the jcause of Swaraj will suffer 
hy his si a. 3' awa\-. i'ov it is the quality of the 
'..vcrvt their rrianovy si.'caks witli no less eloqu- 
(-■i:ee \-. ]ie:i tlicy nre sonc tliat of tlieir own worcis 
(lcc(J.s ^.vhen iht-y are aiive. 


The Bombay Chronicle 
{Bombay) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru is dead. So ovcrvvhelmin.q: 
is the loss that it is impossible to realise that the 
.Tr lead rr de: h The last teij ye.-in; and mere 
■..'.'I ‘fv .v by generalionsollndianstoeoine 

as the most epoch-mr.kiii.q- ,>erii)d of i-idia's lii.si.orv— 
the period of .!ier o.uuu^(2 sLvii.q-j.vl^ for freedom,, a new 
freedom ensuring a future for her nn^re f^!orior..s ihaii 
her past. Pandit Ivlotiial played during this period 
a role only less dominant than that of Maliatma 
Gandhi. No pa.-riot conld '.Icsire a cc.stiny more 
enviable tlmn this. The loss th.-.i ih.: r-- mil's' I;.- 
sustained by the death of such j i e; i ■ i i ■. i ; ■ 

is so immense that it is difficult ;.d. . .1. . ■ 

estimate of it in the iaa.'oiage i,-.' .i;..- 
During the last ten ye:u-s. Imlia has mourneii the 
d;..a'Lh of five dynamic i;cr;.:o; 3 aiiLic.s — Tilak, .Da.s, Aj.ii.d 
iG'iaii, Lala. Daj'patrai and Malioined. A'li- 
services arui .sac.'iiiccs Intve made the present strugide 
and the lu'o.soeci; 01 Jionoiirable victory ij.';).s.si!)]e. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru occupied an ^ honourable place 
in the ranks of these leaders and his contribution to 
the success of India’s c.Muse ’.r.as the largest and most 
effective. 

He was endowed with many gifts. A self-sacnfir- 
ing patriot, an intrepid ^fighter, a niasterfnl statcsinaii 
and, above all, an unfailing friend of the poor, he was 
the embodiment of the qualities of a true aristocrat 
in an age which professes but does not practise de- 
mocracy. The story of his heroic sacrifice — the aban- 
donment of a princely practice was the least part of 
it — will never be forgotten by generations of his 
fellow-countrymen. He died at a ripe age, but there 
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is no doubt that his death was hastened by the suffer- 
ini? that imprisonment, which he clieeifully under- 
went, 2.3vol\-eu. As n fighter he^ never _ fiinchedf 
hoYvever heavy the odds against him, and it was his 
unrivalled courage that had no little share in s tin nil a- 
ting the efforts of the country in 
for" freedom. His masterful p- 'ia-’ 
displayed in the efficient orgauisatiou and coiisuni- 
inate leadership of the Swaraj Part'- and in the 
])repa-ration of the famous Nehru Re;.)ort, which 
though scrapped for the time being, is a historic 
document and will from liic* basis of Tiidia's constitu- 
tion. That his judgment of men and affairs was 
unerring was demonstrated on many an occasion, 
but ino'jt strikingly when he, to the surprise of not a 
few of his intimate ass v.‘rr. i’. r.;,,;: 'Vi; in 
fornmlatl Kg the decision ’ I';,' C.'": ,.::ess 

ondo-i-sci!. Tliere were ; ■. ':■> ■:! '-'.hted 

whether the country would make an adequate 
response to the call of the Raliore Ccnigress. Pandit 
Motilal was emphaticalh- not one of them and no 
one was a stouter rind more coufident snppo’-ter of 
Mahatma Gandhi than Pandit Motila) wiien the 
former commenced Iiis memorable march last year. 
He expected great tilings from his Nation and it 
inagiiificently justified his expectation. 'Piicvngli liis 
longing to see liis country free in liis iiic-tinie was 
not realised, he died a happy deatli in the cons- 
ciousness that his countrymen had, by tlici.r sacrifices, 
assured the attainment of that freedom. No warrior 
could desire a happier death. 

The “Bveiiiiig News of India”, writes : — 

“Though he was in the thick ox the 1 930 Civil Dis- 
obedience campiiigii he was’.never a fire-brand 
nor was he entirely uncompromising. Truly 
can it be said of him that he gave to the mob 
what w’-as meant for Parliament.” 

There could be no greater liabei of the departed 
leader than is contained in the last sentence. For, 
the ruling passion of his life w^as an unbounded love 
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of tlie poor _ and it because be realised that tlie 
woes of .Indians poverty-stricken millions could not be 
ended^ without freeing- the; country from foreig’n do- 
mination that he took part in, aud for several months 
led, the Civil Disobedience Movement, Jawaharlal — 
Pandit Motilal’s greatest gift to his Nation — is justh' 
‘iregarded as the leader of India’s Youth. But how 
very few of us realise that a greater leader of India’s 
Youth was Pandit Motilal himself, who though old 
in age, never lost the spirit of Youth. It was thi.s 
spirit of Youth in him — ib-.. a.i/u ■'.> iily 

circumstances which ch'i'-av.eris.-! !:is : \ , ' 

— that made the I/aho;\,; d-ci-ioi: r.-id I'-v 
that followed it_ possibiv. I C:-: j-.-.-s is ‘.va's'v, 

for lie will continue to liw ’u •.!••. o-' 

young men and women who guided by the le.ssoj! of 
liis life and led by Mahatma Gandhi, v'ili accouiidish 
the in whose service hedged riglitiiig. * llis 

d,'::: V ':';::ig SO soon as it does after tiiat of Tilak. 
Das, Ajmal Kiiaii, Dala T.ajpatrr: and ?daiionicd .VH, 
is a challenge to India’s V’.uu.'.!, t) count no sacri lice 
too great in carr\'Iiig on the struggle so that their 
country becomes free before Death claims any of the 
few great leaders who survive him whose loss tlie 
country mourns’ to-day as deeply as his illustrious 
family. 


The Weekly Herald 
(Bombay) 

The death of Pandit Motilal coming at a moment, 
when the country he served with unremitting devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice is engaged in a struggle of 
unparalleled magnitude and gravity is a tragedy 
which it is impossible to measure in terms. India 
has produced many great men in the present genera- 
tion, sterling patriots who have sacrificed all that a 
man can give for the cause of freedom, — spiritual 
peace, physical health, material wealth and social 
happiness — men like Deshbandhu Das, Lala Dajpat 
8 
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Rai, and Maul ana Mahomed Ali, to whom everything 
was of secondary importance, indeed, of I'.'ir inferior 
consideration, to the one great cause of all. Mo'dlal 
will live in the memory of India C v - m 
with the greatest of these, who have ;.'i ..T.ii ■ (ih-i 

in the service of their country. In other countries 
men like he may rise to pre-eminence and fame in the 
political sphere and pass away amid the mourning 
plaudits of their fellow- countrymen after ha^■ing lived 
lives of what might almost be d-escribed as ieisurc-d 
ease and luxury compared to the existence that an 
Indian nationalist leader has to face when he throws 
himself into the country’s service. When IMotilal 
Nehru decided that his country’s call was greater 
than any other interest he could have iii life he, like 
the majority of his great contemporaries, had to 
realise that service for his country, if it was to be true 
and sincere, meant uncompromising self-abnegation. 

The great ^ change in his life came when the 
atrocious martial law regime in the Punjab, following 
on the sacrifices made by India in a war which was 
ostensibly fought for the freedom of the weak ruid 
oppressed peoples, revealed to liini, as it did to the 
majority of his countrymen, that, if India was ever ro 
win the freedom that is her birthright, it could only 
be by her own unaided efforts and sacrifice and not 
by looldng for freedom to come by slow'’ stages as a 
gift from the oppressor. He faced the issue with the 
courage that was characteristic of him in all he did 
and tdirew^ himself in to the fray wdth the energy, 
determination and intellectual brilliance that had 
previously brought him into sue!) unparalleled 
eminence at the Par. When he joined tlie Non-co- 
operation movement in 1920 Motilal Nehru suiTcndv-:r- 
ed a princely income, abandoned a life of splendoiir 
that was the wonder and envy of his contemporaries, 
and took to khaddar and simplicity and invited 
imprisonment wuth unostentatious sincerity. He 
was not alone. There were many others who made 
sacrifices, which if not equal in magnitude were pro- 
portionately as great But that does not detract 
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from the example of selfless devotion to the country’s 
cause which Motilal Nehru’s abandonment of all the 
thi-;i.c>s hi life lio had hitherto cared for, in order to 
ser\'c it, any the less magiiiucent. 

Since Pandit Motilal first bccvamo a Non-coojDcra- 
tor, after many years of mild participation in 
politics as a Mvoderate. the national s'Lrii;;;olc in 
India has^ passed Ihrou.^h phases which have 
broil g-ht him from time to time in conflict with 
■ r.any Congressmen. There are still many who be- 
lic\c tliat tiic new policy of Council entry, which 
he and Deshbandu _Das iiiaiigurated aftti' ilicir rc- 
did littiejf arr, -thing to benefit the 
: 1 i-i\ v'-i’. . (ieiiniu: set-back to the move- 

ment in the country. Cevtainiy tlie period^ during 
whicli Pajidll: V. a.-; leading the opposition in 
the ..■'.s.vembly ci comparative inertia in the 

country V, iili one hall; or more of the- .suTiTtOiter.s of 
the Congress slanding gloomily .and si!s;)icionsly 
aloof i'roiii liie men whom j.ialiatma Crandiai had left 
to cairv- on the battL* in llicir own way, lliougii it was 
-■ml; hi.s way and lie never ajniroved of uiongh lie did 
not actively oppose it. Pile fact wa.s, lIi;;'.: Pandit 
'Movilal, though his sincerity ami sterling; pciLriotisni 
were not to be cjnestioned, never acini:;!!/ lost iiis 
moderate mentality. He remained a Mot! ■■•rate in 
essential principles though he !.)ecame an iCxtrcrnist 
in methods, because he recogni.sed that ■'■if)t!iii!g 
would ever be gained by the old mcLliods and he was 
deejjly moved by the Punjab atrocities. It is doub:- 
£ui whether tlie Hahore resolution came witiiin his 
conviclion.s. He believed to a large extent in tiie 
attainment of inll Swaraj by stages .and in tiic Xeh.ru 
constitution, which wa.s practically his own indivi- 
dual ciTort, he showed that he vras prcpared_ to wait 
for a transition ary period during which India vonld 
neither be mistress of her own defence nor o.i the 
conduct of her foreign relations. But he loyally 
followed the Congress when events made the further 
pursuit of a policy which met the British Government 
halfway a futile quest. And he accepted all the im- 
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plications of tlie Lahore resolution and threw himself 
into the Civil Disobedience^ movement despite his 
weakening health, with all his old energy and fight- 
ing spirit. 

Tl;at his Hie v.-as shortened by the strcnuoiisness 
of llic acti\ itiob of the last ten years and especially 
the strain of the last ten months is undoubted. He 
went into jail a sick man, in a condition and at an age, 
when the comfort and care onlj’’ to be obtained in his 
own home was essential to his recovery, and his re- 
lease came too late to be of avail in enabling the 
doctors to restore him. His healtli was undoubtedly 
iiiipaircd by the strain of his political activities and 
his death was unquestionably hastened i^y his iiii- 
prisonnicnt. liad he lived he would _ have been a 
of strciigtli ^ to tlie country at this juncture for, 
tlior gh he would hiinsell have been ready to iiego- 
ti'ati'. for terms iiiv()!\-ing a settlenient considerably 
less Llian file Lahore ro.solution laid down, as liis in- 
terview witli George Slocombc clearly showed, he 
would have loyally abided by whatever decision the. 
Congress took and given Iiis service to its attainment 
as energetically and with the sa.me determination and 
self-denial that he disydayed diirii’g all tlio years since 
the laniichiiig of the first Xon-co-oucralion movement, 
a service for which he has earned tin; undying grati- 
tude of his countrymen. 

ITc was a great soldier of Swaraj and when the 
lii.story of these strenuous times comes to be written 
liis porLinil; will -Stand out as one - f ..h..- a I v. h-.; 
helped to bring India at the last s..;vl.:s le 

the uttainment of her ideal. 


The Mahratta. 

{Poona) 

With the passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the most dominant personality in Indian politics 
has been removed at a most critical point in the 
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strug^vle for freedom, wlien Hs presence would 
have been of the utmost use and have exercised the 
most potent and salutary influence. The Congress 
Working Committee was meeting the Round Table 
pelegatcs who had been summoned to Allahabad 
immediately after their lauding in India. Decisions 
about the future of Indian comstitutional reforms 
were to be taken after consultation witii tho;m. WHiole 
nation’s eyes and even the eyes of Great P/ritain were 
directed to tlie uT)shot of these intended gra\-c cqnla- 
^ biilations. But in tlie inidsl of all these exi>cctriLion.s 
and plans, the illness of Pandit Motilal took a serious 
turiL A dark cloud of anxiety was oy-^r the 

public mind. Prayers for long life b,- i',,-:-;'!:!!. n 
to be offered to the Almighty all over iu-ii:.. * \ : v.'.s 
taken to Tucknow for X-Ray examination and last 
Prid?.'.' V (■ri:!!:;.; found India -flung into tremendous 
p;.'-.' :: :: <<i' i at the shocking news that Death had 
away from his bed, surrounded and 
guarded as it was by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawnharlal Nehru and other members of the Nehru 
rhir.ilv, not to say pre-eminent medical men who were 
in crr;':trint .-.nd vi gil. cut attendance ! 

W.','.' .■.■.'ivlhiv can withstand the tricky fatal 

on.'-laiii^lii.s whiei: ibi- ever jealous and ungracious 
Fate takes wicked delight in launching against Indian 
leaders at crucial moments in the history of the 
nation, which they had consecrated their lives to 
emancipate from foreign thraldom? DokainanyaTilak, 
Deshbandhu Das, Fala Lajpat Rai, Mahomed Ali — 
alas. Death laid PIis icy hand c)n their glorious heads 
exactly at a time when their live energies and 
thoughts were mightily needed to give the proper 
lead to the nation. And yet the demise of Pandit 
Motilalji in ■.■ri Pc::: circumstances cannot 

but be descvil-e-.i as li:c r.-.o.-i uiikindest cut of all. 
It is indeed, a national disaster. It is a crushing 
blow to his worthy son, the mirror of _ Young India’s 
^ aspirations, and to his patriotic family. It is a per- 
sonal and irreparable loss to Mahatma Gandhi. It 
is a stab in the heart of the Congress. It is a great 
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cal,Tiii.?L-.* 1.0 all, nil liis loilowers, admirers and friends 
ill nil nnrt.ie.s, vrlu-j linvo exhibited the high and rever- 
eiitiai Vcg.-ird in v/In'eh the illnstrious^ deceased was 
held, by means of the fine tributes paid to b.i/ 
ing meinori" after his death. 

With the weight of almost three score years and 
ten Pandit Motilalji was, by far, the doyen of the 
Congress politics. A Kasmir Brahman, born not of a 
very renowned family, Pnnd^'tji got himsclE fairly edu- 
cated and having' passed the pleaders exam in a. ti on, 
started practice first at Cawnpnr and thc'i at Ailalm- 
bad where, by his foren.sic shill of the higliost order, 
ho occupied the pride of place. And oven nnh,! deatli 
he stood head and shoulders above the pleader-class 
in the IT. P., if not other parts of India too. By dint 
of his legal success, he amassed an amount of wealth 
which c\-cn Princes might envy and acquired an in- 
fiiieiice in the public which left Government Officers, 
not excluding the Governor of the TJ.^ P. himself, 
a-gape with wonder. He also distinguished himself 
in tlic local T./egi.s]atiye Council and though inclined 
towards IVIoderatism in politics, he became a member 
of Dr. Besant’s Horae Rule League after her intern- 
ment. The Jalianwalla Bag succeeded and when, as 
a most capable members of the Congress Inquiry 
Cormnittee into that tragedy which v/ill be an eternal 
sliaine to Great Britain, his mind v/as touched with 
the. inhumanity, lie veered towards nationalism. He 
came into the. most intimate contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi and since 1919 he has been the sternest oppo- 
nent of_ the Britisli Raj and the strongest pillar of 
the Indian National Congress. In 1919 at Amritsar 
and 1928 at Calcutta he was called upon by the nation 
to preside oyer the Congi-ess sessions ; and thereby the 
nation nianifested what undoubted confidence it was 
reposing in him. He was twice imprisoned, but jail- 
life did not at all lessen the inexhaustible fund of his 
energy, which he had left at the nation’s disposal. He 
knew no rest in discharging his duties and he may 
be said, without doubt, to have died in harness, in so 
far as on his death-bed too, he was holding discourse 
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as to the course the nation should adopt with respect 
to the Premier’s speech. 

Ji'is snhhme lo'iilers^ip o? the non-ofncia] section 
oi llic Asscuibb,' flarin''' 192.5-29, hi.s 

vSecrei.h'\ V r Jic vSwnrajya IV.rty Joriiicd at G.aj’a, 
hi.'' achi' ' uii.'iL c ' .] V,' X'cliru Pe7)ort end many other 
oti'tsti'uJ M'' Tc Is ’*1 hi.s political ca.rccr, avill always 
coaL'inne to hear whr.es.s to his c.apacity of work, 
his shili in ju'iiotiatiors \vilh other partie.s, h.i.s atiipln- 
bious con.sLi'uci Ire .'!u:l riestructix-e .statc«i!iaii.s1ii.p; hi.s 
dexterous diploninx3', his streiig-th of convictions and 
other qualitic.s v'hich served to exalt him a.bove the 
whole g-alax^^ of national leaders. He was made of 
the stuff of '‘h-lr'ie !\.[iuister.s and .Ambassadors 

in free countries are made. The qrivous iro.uy of the 
slavish national condition is thfit such hrst-dass 
talents a t! . ’ '' < ‘ d V-e wasted in opposition 

to the £ „ . r;;::.. ;!• that obtains in the 

country. But "•••-ir.: cf freedom has to he paid. 

Tilah. Lah'iji, 1 y- : other;' dhl pay it. Xor 

flici Pandit himself in footiii;?; the bill. 

And when one thinhs. in tln'.s .slain, of tlivO .lo.ss 

sustninerl ly* the ualion, one is convirced oi tlie iir- 
jieijcy 0.1' c): dissoluiion of fixiiaV-: bondan'c 

l.'(.'iii}:?; 'Lviviv.idia'.'.tiy Laekled with rcdoubiecl vi;.;'oiu- 
and sac.'.'ii!ce, that sncli valiant aiid noble-itundcd 
leaders lie in a pc.sitioii to lciicl_ greater glory 

enxibeUish'ii'icnt t"i tlie cmancipalcd India. 

Like !Vi.!iditiiV> rrohLical and dipioniatic abilities, his 
saci'ihcc too was uiibounucd. Tin: fact of his gift of the 
p.ri.'atiai ‘An.and Bli.'-v. a'.i’ b) the natioii i.s fresh in the 
puidic. iivinfl, !.I?s .saeriricc in monej- too stands un- 
matched. His house had always been almost a national 
guest-house, tlie rich and raining abundance of 
which all leader and v/erkers could gladly partake. 
Of superb fineness and culture of mind and behaviour 
he was a vciitab;.':; model. 

But, ^ by the cruel stroke of Destiny, Pandit 
Motilalji is gone, never to return. And gone, gone 
are with him the qualities of a loving father, a bospi- 
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table host, an excellent advocate, a sincere friend, a 
keen debater, a peerless politician, a strong-willed 
statesm;.ii. a ‘^hrc vd above all a national 

leader .'’j!-:! .si.rviii:: wl'.-.i.-ic pl.-ico it will be impossible 
for the to j:!) ai K.-rist in the near future. 

In his bereavement, Pandit Jawaharlal, a \v-crth.y soi; 
of a worthy father may wdl rest assured that tfic 
nation as a whole mourns and condoles with him. And 
Pandit Jawabarlalji may take consolation from the 
admitted fact tliat his father forsook this world after 
living- almost a full life and devoting his all to his 
mother-land’s unstinted service. Pie, therefore, must 
justly be said to have died a heroic death. May his 
soul rest in perfect peace I 


We stand on our own legs. 
Governments which have not 
paid attention to the lessons 
of History have invariably 
come to grief ; and I have no 
doubt that what has not been 
accomplished by the states- 
manship of England will be 
accomplished by the people, 
adding another to the number 
of fallen empires. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 





The Man at the Helm. 
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Feiends, 

J.!:' ■. /..l j.-:: f. done mein 

electing; mo to prosside for a second time over this great national assem- 
bly. d :! • :■ . with it a burden which is 

none too light, and the bravest amongst us may well hesitate to 
shoulder it. You arc well aware how I have hesitated. But the 
exceeding 1viiid;K.':'S ud’.U which you have rc.poa cd your conMenoe in 
me hiis li.fl me no clioice but to bow lo your wi'! .oiid lo endeavour to 
fihoiilder, .as be-sr as i c:,n, ihol'.cavy bunion of guiding a great nation 
i" i - d-,' ’ ■' T.-r -y kindness also emboldens mo to 

t ;■ bi-ir'..-, co-operation in the high task 

with which you have entrusted me. 

Nine years ago T had the honour to preside over the National 
Congress. Martitil La-sv with .^ll its grim consequences and irapliaa- 
tions had just come and gone, .and we were preparing for a great tussle 
with our alien rulers. That trial of strength came soon after and 
although we did not emerge victorious, the honours of war were with 
us and the promise of future victory was ours. The great giant, that 
is India, woke up for a while and the very awakening shook the found- 
:ations of British rule. There was a reaction and a relapse ; but again 
we see unmistakable signs of another and a greater awakening, suid 
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who will slop India in her forward stride when she is fully awake ? 
hTon-co-oporalion followed Dycrisiu and O’Dwycrism. - ■' . 

perilously like thor-ie is again in the air. and again we are on the thres- 
hold of another groat struggle for freedom. 

In tliis struggle we shall ni'.happily miss many familiar facr;'--, many 
trusty counsellors and gallant warriors who avn no more. Wc shall 
miss iiaklin Ajmal Khan and Lala Laipat liai whoso death in Jho 
course of the yc-ar has deprived India in the moment of trial of ( w>i oi- 
lier most trusted and valiant sons. Another o.v- president who has 
passed away ivns Lord Binhii. Among other national workers who 
ha.vo gO!'!-' T slv'iil'i lUc!.' io meniioT: .'=;>;'oi-:,lly 'jr.-ig.anlal Gandhi, 
Goirihand-iu l>,V: f.'id .Vaiioniraina Goprl Krislmayy;!. On behalf of 
this Congress ]' oflbr its respxtful condolence lo the families of our 
departed col leagues. 

I now procand to place my views and suggcsiion.s before you on 
the immediate work before us. To prevent di.sappointmcnt I must at 
the outset iirepnre you for a plain matter of fact sfatement from a 
plain mat! or of fact man of the world ns it is, and not of tlio vwudd as 
it should bo. Let me > . i"' . . 

expect from mo anything in the nature of high idealism presented in 
an atlrar'livo sotting of word and phrase. Not that I deprecate 
iriealisni in the broader sense or am less convincoil than anybody else 
of the sunrome necessity of keeping the highc.st. ideal in view, provided 
you try lo live up to it. But pure idealism completely divorced from 
re 'hru - h «'• j ’ ’’i ’> '!> i • ; and is bu!: a. ?i:in[.y dream w iiich must 

s.Xiii''l>' M na i'«'i >i,„_ I ' )'.vev.;:-r Ivigh pitched the 

id I’m ^ D' ' 1 <’ >M " ’ 'f fna! -woric m l>o done in 

;in jir-i. I nfil ' I * u-l > „ n r < >i, I i-.y piv.ciical considera- 
Tions. i am ::n'!:c ihiit wo are a ' ! i^im Thai. Ideal though we 

giviMi d.i.cri r!.. ii;;-?!- -. I f:j.i;;!iy .--i'-j r!!.ir no arc ;;!--o agreed 
iijiou 1 r il. iw ' at ■ ;ii-:!ir:!g.idy of it all is that we 

hfivi.‘'Onn ’n ' oi” d 'b'- ‘r.^> s on what ro .my iniiid are non-essen- 
lials thar we .n ■; l.) see t.'i-;! wool for i-h-.! tre.'s. ■Tlicve differences 

lie at the root, o.f onr f.^iliiros. and arc .responsible for cionflicting 
fitdiools of thought which have rendorod common action impossible. 
In my humble judgment the whole trouble is traceable to varying 
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in iho {iiiil-ronr. fcii(H)iK. io over-rafcc some arpcl 
r !’.'-T)!!(‘.rs oi! iho i-i'-uritiori. Tor instance there is one f:<:*r>G<;1 o’C 
thought which exaggerates our weak points to such an extent as to 
!■■ .■! i.'ili Tiv h.'Ipi'.-3 in anyrhing except s iuv.ui'.ch v;;i; gvin o 

jiii-.lgooi! 'Aiilcf the very ptoph; v.ho are. oppressing j-.lmI explniiiiig- 
ns. As agii\"s; ilri' I’leii; is liiC o-pposiiv i-chool v-hieii i'iiie, iu)UJ 
f'iilicr oi our wxiij jxaii.i': or oi i.:.i“.S!.iV:iiglii or I'u; opposit!'; forci.;:; and 
i.' ri\ai:y 1 .m!:;-'!'! GUI iu.i'i stea:!! ai'C.d on s-.-as. o, \v.‘ll be 

my humble endeavour to face the stern realities of the situation with- 
out blinking and then to suggest what seems to me to bo the mosi. 
suitable line of action for your acceptance. 

]!■ 1 -. I iako i:. iJ:c duly o[ « \cr • man lolivlp a? ibr li.'is in bis 
!o rua'xAu:; coiiniry ih Jo live in. Ihii ibcaciu;'l i ■) 1/' 

employed in bringing about the necessary change from wbat is to 
what should be, depends upon circumstaneo.s which nirniot be the 
■ i- 1 ;i'l i'nics. The essentials considered in 

■ ■;■■■ ' m; ■ but concrete cases present pecu- 

liurilics of their own to which no general rule or tpjiTiicnlar r'ctim jdi.s is 
wholly applicable. 

\o iv , 0 people' In the world Jiave started fiom evacilc ,‘h(> j;;;nn* 
poiin or Iblloivcil t: <ac!ly i1ic. Paine course. Turhvd 1;'.;' ^imut pcopl'.i 
b-ivc bad io ebango ibcir couive froni rime to time to suit r'.i.' a.liered 
c.ondiiions ofevor changing slLi!:i:,ioris. Wocan always proiii: by fbc 
failure of others Shut seldom, if ever, by their success. The reason is 
obvious, ft is easy to avoid mistakes made by others if we nnd our- 
selves in the same or similar predicament in which those mistakes 
wore committed, but it is impossible to bring into e.xistence tho potent 
factors which made for success in some other country if those factors 
are entirely lacking in our own. The practical problem before us is 
to find out how under the conditions in which we live and with the 
materials at our disposal we can deliver the goods at the lowest cost 
of production. False analogies from other countries can only help to 
confuse tho real issue. 

To form a true idea of the work before us wo have to answer three 
questions : 
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(1) WHEBE DO WE STA:N^D ? 

(2) miAT IS ODB DESTINATION 7 And 

(3) HOW CAN WE BEACH OUK DESTINATION ? 

I skilJ cndoavoiir to answer these questions to the best of my 
abiJity more from the practical than the dialectical point of view. 

Wc liri-i i; ro make snrv^ <.j wlicro wo stand so as not to lose our 
bearings after v/e start. The point has a twofold aspect — one in rela- 
tion to the Covcrnment and the other in relation to ourselves. As to 
the former we all tnow that whatever political or civil rights we 
possess they arc in the nature of a conditional gift enjoyable during 
the j>leasure of our Tulers. They can deprive ns, and indeed have 
from time to time actually dcjirived thousands of us, of those rights at 
any momeufc with or without reason at their sweet will by using the 
vast reserve of arbitrary power which they retain in their own hands. 
I will not encvnnbor this address by repeating an oft told talc. It is 
well-known how the present Government has re-inforced and con- 
' solidated ilsolf in the political suid economic spheres by legislative, 
executive, and ad mini.sirativc action. It will serve no useful purpose 
1 , to take you through the long list of repressive and oppressive measures 

! , which have been takcji in India from the bcginuuig of British rule 

] doAvn to the present day, or to remind you of how, after we were 
thoroughly crippled, the door to recovery was completely barred 
against us. We have been persistently denied all ‘•'opportunity for 
self-realisation, self-development, and self-fulfilment” for Avhich Desh- 
bandlui Chittaranjan Das fought so valiantly in the closing years 
(, of his life. Wo have been scrupulously shut out of aU effective part 
^ in the iuternal and external affairs of our own country. 

,, The .solemn promises of responsible government have found fiilffl- 
'■ ment in that colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission, Avhich is now 
I ' careering along our streets leaving bleeding heads and broken bones 
behind. Nothing has so clearly brought out the cold callousness of 
the officials on the one hand, and the utter helplessness of the people 
^ : to protect themselves on the other, as the progress of this Commission 
from town to town. To my mind the circumstances attending it are 
symptomatic of a grave organic infection and not merely of the well- 
■ .! known functional incapacity of the Government. It shows the pre- 
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sence of the toxin of Dyerism in their internal economy. The 
happenings at Lahore and Lucknow are only mild eruptions on the 
surface; indicating the deep rooted disease within. We are indebted 
to ’the stupidity of the special correspondent of an English news- 
paper of Calcutta for a glimpse into the real mentality of the 
members of the Commission tvhich may be taken rss a faithful reflec- 
tion of the mentality of the Government. He says : 

“The Cawnpore scenes have apparently put the fiinishing touch 
on a psychic impression which the riotous scenes in Delhi had begun. 
Some of the Commissioners are making no secret of there indigna- 
tion that such things sh.oulcl be permitted. I feel that if some of 
the Commissioners had to write their report this week Lord Salisbury’s 
famous prescription in another matter, ‘twenty years of resolute 
government/ would recommend itself much more to their minds 
than any advance whatever.” 

So that the only way to achieve responsible Government for 
India is to fawn upon the great Commissioner;; and flai.tr.r them with 
a false declaration of confidence. And the surest way to invite 
“twenty years of resolute government” is to show your true feelings 
about the commission. All I need say is that India will refuse to 
take responsible government as a reward for servility and will 
w'elcome “resolute government” ; but whether it will last for twenty 
years the future alone can decide. This prophet of evil has even 
flared to envisage the future. He proceeds to say : 

‘•I seemed to sense a vision of realities stark and grim, and catch 
from tlie future the tramp of marching men.” 

These remarks were called forth by the grand boycott demon- 
stration which greeted the 1 Commissioners on their arrival at 
Cawnpore. It is remarkable {that while this correspondent was 
sending his inspired vision, the Police Superintendent of Cawnpore 
was writing to the organisers thanking them for the excellence of 
their arrangements and the absence of any untow'ard incident. 
That letter has, I believe, been published in the press. But the 
editor excelled the correspondent, as was belltting his superior 
position, by indulging in a particularly venomotis attack, in the 
course of which he thieatened resistance of the Indian demand for 
freedom to the “last ounce of ammunition.’’ I am sure that if this 
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editor and his co~esdondcnt had an ounce of discretion between 
them both, they would not have so easily given away official 
secrets. Rut we must thank them forj their timely warning and 
assure them that we are ready. There can be nothing better than 
‘resolute government’ at this juncture to bring matters to a head. 

Our English friends affcict to bs shocked at these demonstratvons. 
I should have ignored the foolish talSc in whic/n they have induiged 
but a responsible statement has recently been publicly made in 
this City on the subject by the Viceroj', and I feel that I cannot 
allow it to go unchallenged. However much one may regret 
untoward incidents, the right to hold peaceful ;.de:nonstrations to 
give expression to strong public feeling has never been doubted. 
The demonstrations h-jld after the return of the Commission to 
India have been characterised as “unmannerly and offensive.” 
My answer is that suh dcmconscations must in their very nature be 
‘oITensive’ to those against whom they are made, and it is hardly 
reasonable to expect drawing room manners from a hostile crowd. 
The Viceroy has uttered two platitudes and a threat. The first 
platitude is ; “However much those who organise, such demonsta- 
tions may themselves deprecate violence they arc, when it come.s 
to the point, often quite iticapable of controlling the forces they 
have excited.” The second is : “Those who deliberately embarked 
on a cour.se so crude, so senseless and so dangerous, whatever the 
object they may niistaksii^ desire to .serve, incur a very heavy 
responsibility.” 

The threat is that “it is the plain duty of Government to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of these 
discreditable incidents.” 

I agree with His Excellency on the first [Jlatitude and would also 
agree with him on the second if he could substitude the word 
“natural’’ for the words “crude and sensless.” 

But both platitudes have no relation whatever to actual facts. 
As regards the threat it was anticipated by the English newspaper 
a week before ; it indicates an early materialisation of ‘resolute 
government’. I have already dealt with the latter and have nothing 
further to add. In regard to the former. I have to point out that 
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it has been established to our entire satisfaction by public statement 
of responsible Indian leaders, which no amount of departmenta 1 
enquiry can controvert, that all the violence at these demonstra- 
tions was started by the Police, and attempts made by the people 
at one or two places to retaliate were speedily put down by their 
leaders. But if a stray missile struck a motor car, one of the 
occupants of which happened to be a lady, or some men in the 
large crowds came too near the great Commissioners and 
waved their black flags in close proximity to their highly respectable 
noses, is it a matter about which any undue fuss need be made ? 

I am sure that under similar circumstances worse things would have 

happened in England. I shall like to put a few questions to those 
who have affected righteous indignation at the happenings at 
Lahore, Lucknow and Oawnporc. Those Qiiosiions are : 

(1) Would it be possible in any European country more specially 

in England for a commission of enquiry, which the people 
looked upon as a national insult, to travel in the comfort 
and safety enjoyed by Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
jn India .? 

(2) Would not all the silken flags and gold embroidered decora- 

tions such as were displayed in Butler Park have been torn 
to slireds and all the beautiful multi-coloured electric lamps, 
siiinlng on them, smashed to pieces, if any attempt were 
made in England to entertain publicly, men connected with 
a mission as highly unpopular among Englishmen as Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues are among Indians ? 

<3) How would any Englishman like his house to be broken into 
his guests treated to a sound thrashing and then arrested 
and imprisoned for a night for making a peaceful demons- 
tration from his own terrace ? 

(4) How would an Englishman like to be imprisoned in his own 

house, for however short a time, for holding opinions 
against the Government of the day ? 

(5) How long would a government last in England which allowed 

the thing mentioned in question (3J and (4) to happen? 

We know that the house of the great nationalist nobleman of 
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Oudh, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, was surrounded with a cordon 
of police while his reactionary compeers were entertaining the 
Commission in a neighbouring park. The Maharaj a, as is well- 
known, bravely stands for the boycott of the Commission and has 
refused to take part in any functian given in its honour. Where is 
the liberty of the ordinary citizen when the premier baron of Ondh, 
a retired Home Member of the U. P. Government, decorated by it 
with the highest honours in its gift] can be imprisoned in his own 
house, simply because he holds an opinion ■ ' c I ;v . G v. 
ment ? Is this anything very different from the “resolute govern- 
ment” foreshadowed by the Viceroy and the English newspaper. 
It has actually come upon us since. 

The recent murder of a police official at Lahore has provided an 
excuse to those whose minds are already made up, to forge new 
weapons to destroy the forces of nationalism. It need hardly be 
said that the crime is to be regretted. Congressmen, whether 
belonging to the school of independence or that of dominion status, 
stand and have always stood, for a policy of strict non-violence and 
have given practical proof of the sincerity of their convictions on nu- 
merous occasions, including the recent incidents at T.ahore, Lucknow, 
Cawnporc and Patna. It is at present impossible to say whether 
the Lahore murder had a political significance. But assuming that 
it had, wo cannjt shut our eyes to the s'* -.-, t'-. i :■ > 
for such incidents lies on the shoulders of the government. History 
teaches us that incidents like these are symptomatic of a condition 
which can only be dealt with effectively by a wise and radical change 
of policy, and nor by resort to coercive methods whicli defeat their own 
purpose and are resisted by the people with all the strength of which 
they are capable. But the bureaucracy has little use for lessons of 
history. The orgy of repression has already begun in the Punjab and 
is likely to extend at no distant date to the other provinces. 

Forgive me for taking so much of your time over the Commis- 
sion, It might well have been completely ignored, were it not for 
the direct bearing it has on the work before us. It is a portent of 
evil, but not without the good which comes out of all evil. It has 
shown us the fine courage of our men specially the students, there 
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serene coolness under the gravest provocation, their splendid stand 
against brutal /ai/ii assaults with their own empty hands crossed on 
their chests, their gallant rescues of their comrades and leaders in 
utter disregard of the injuiies inflicted on them. Let those who take 
this for cowardice try their “resolute government” and they will soon 
be disillusioned. They will have the satisfaction of shooting brave 
inoffensive men with their backs to the wall and chests bared to 
receive the bullet. 

Let us now turn to the economic sphere. To have an adequate 
idea of the continuous exploitation to which we have been subjected, 
and of the enormous extent of the economic hold acquired by England 
over us by legislation and otherwise, it would be necessary to review 
the whole period of the British occupation of India, i shall however 
content myself by reminding you of a few historical facts the ac- 
curacy of which cannot be questioned. Besides maintaining the cost- 
liest civil and military services in the world at our expense, the 
solicitude of our trustees, as they delight to call themselves, has been 
mainly directed to the creation of markets in India for England's 
manufactures. This lauilable object has been achieved by a number 
of direct and indirect methods too numerous to be dealt with satis- 
factorily in the course of this address. It is a long story beginning 
from the days of the well-known barbarities committed on the Dacca 
artisans and continued through periods of more refined spoliation till 
we come to the present day powerful banking, commercial, and in- 
dustrial combines which are now successfully choking off indigenous 
enterprise. 

But by far the most important economic hold which tlie Govern- 
ment has acquired over the country by legislation and otherwise is 
through its manipulation of the currency. It will be tedious to go 
into the history of this highly technical question, but the fact is now 
admitted that the present depression in Indian commerce and in- 
dustry, and the low buying power of the cultivator are due to the 
action of the G vern -i ing np -i r j;.,:. from is. 4 ^. to is. 
6d. It has refauited In plnciiiug me uVv.r*Laxca cultivator of 12 J per 
cent, in the price of the raw materials produced by him, and giving 
a bonus of 12 J per cent, to the importer of foreign manufactures into 
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India, If the Government had the interests of India at all in view,’ it 
would have reduced the land tax by 12^ per cent, and imposed an 
import duty of 12^ per cent, on all goods which can be manufactured 
in this country, including tc?^tile goods. 

It was left to Sir George Godfrey of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce to ditcover for thr- fir.-it lime liie other day that all the authentic 
records of India's prosperous trade and commerce before the advent 
of the British were pure legends. In the course of an utterance at 
the last meeting at the Associated Chambers of Commerce attacking 
everything Indian, he justified the British exploitation of India using 
fiction for fact. He said : “If Lancashire, is accused of devastating 
India, Lancashire has equally devastated the English countryside.’* 
What a comparison ! I presume Sir George Godfrey is in possession 
of some history of England unknown to the rest of the world winch 
records the fact that the weavers of the English countryside were 
subjected to the pains and penalties that were inflicted, as proved by 
European witnesses, on Indian weavers by the East India Company, 
that the English Countryside was compelled to buy Lancashire cloth 
in the place of homespun ; and the further fact that a Cotton Excise 
Duty was Imposed on L-mcashire textile while foreign goods were 
imported free of duty. 

His reference to India shipping betrays the same fondness for 
fiction as his reference to textile does — for facts 1 must refer you and 
him to the excellent literature that Mr. Haji has published on his 
hamilcHS and timely bill. Indian shipping was as deliberately 
sacrificed for the English interest as was India’s greatest cottage 
industry. Now that a belated bill is before the legislature seeking 
somewhat to stop the continuance of the grave wrong done to Indian 
shippers by tlie English monopoly, the monopolists accuse us of 
attempting racial discrimination and pass a resolution demanding 
that the legislature shall not have the power to pass that bill. 

Not content with distorting liistory this English merchant prince 
almost hit below the belt when he suggested that the framers of the 
draft constitution nowjbefore the country had sought to disfranchise 
Britishers. It was his duty before he brought so grave a charge 
against’responsible men to make sure of his facts. He should have 
know that as soon as the Committee discovered that there was a 
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which was before the country days before r 
delivered his oration. 

It will be clear trom what I have said above, that the process of 
forging new chains to keep us in perpetual bondage lias gone on 
simultaneously with a long protracted, ruthless expioilation of our 
'.n.-ilcdal refJourc>:s, While, however, the Government has to answer 
for a great deal, it must be franki}' confessed that we cannot honestly 
acquit ourselves of all blame for our present plight. l*he .strength or 
weakness of a nation depends upon the strength or weakness of the 
tie which keeps its component parts together. In our case this tie 
has not for centuries been very strong and with the march of the 
new order of things has lost much of what binding force it ever 
had. There is no overlooking the fact that we are divided into 
a number of large and small communities, more or less disorganised 
and demoralised. The Government is undoubtedly re.sponsible for 
the prevailing ignorance and poverty among the masse.s and in a 
very large meriBiire for the growing ’.jo^tility among the classes. JBut 
it certainly is not to blame for the evils of our own social system, 
which nfis relegated millions of our people as good as ourselves, to 
the category of untouchables and depressed classes, and has put 
our women under restrictions which deprive them not only of many 
natural rights but also of the opportunity to render nation.al service. 
Nor is the Government solely accountable for all the communal 
differences -which have contributed a dark chapter to the recent 
history of our own times. 

The Committee of the All Parties Conference has dealt fully in its 
report with the communal problem in India. It has offered a solution 
which I trust this Congress will accept. The problem before u» 
liowevcr is a wider and more fundamental one than a mere adjust- 
ment of communal differences. It is ; what place, if any, religion, as 
practised and understood to-day, should occupy in our public life ? 

Whatever the higher conception of religion may be, it has in our 
day-to-day life come to signify bigotry and fanaticism, intolerance 
and narrow-mindedness, selfishness and the negation of many of the 
eu.nlilies which go to build a healthy society. Its chief inspiration is 
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hat, red of him who does not profess It, and in its holy name more 
crimes have been committed than for any professedly mundane 
object. Can any sane person consider the trivial and ridiculous 
causes of conflict between Hindu and Moslem, or between sect and 
sect, and not wonder how any one with a grain of sense should be 
affected by them ? 

The aim of all education and progress is to develop the collective 
instinct in man ; to teach him to co-operate w'ith his neighbour and 
to make him feel that his individual good depend on the good of 
society as a whole. Only thus can the selfish and individualistic 
instincts be suppressed and the energy of mankind be diverted from 
mutual competition to co-operation for the common good. Religion 
as practised to-day is however, the greatest separatist force. It puts 
artificial barriers between man and man and prevents the develoj;>- 
raent of healthy and co-operative national life. Not content with its 
reactionary influence on .social matters, it has invaded the domain of 
politics and economics, and affects every aspect of our life. Its asso- 
ciation with politics has been to the good of neither. Religion has 
boon degraded and politics has sunk into the mire. Complete 
divorce of one from the other is the only remcily. 

Hut this is not all, A strange fatality his been pursuing our 
political activities from a very early stage. We have never been 
entirely free from serious differences omong those who have taken up 
the patriotic duty of liberating their country in right earnest and 
have not winced at any sacrifice in discharging it to the best of their 
ability. Th.e-:c differences have inevitably set back the hands of the 
clock and opened the door to disruptive for. '.os. There I'.ave bi’.;'- 
senous splits among the leaders which liave sprer.i:l with lightniog 
rapidity to the rank and file on almost every occasion when a 
forward move has been taken or even contemplated. We would do 
well to profit by the lesson of the past lest the ine.'corable fate which 
has been pursuing us for the last 20 years or more overtake us 
again. It is close upon our heels already in the gerb of socialism 
and will devour both complete independence and dominion status if 
you let it approach nearer. 

The brief outline I have given above will show that we stand at 
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I 3k present in the thickest part of the wood. We suffer from two sets 
of serious disabilities — those imposed upon us by foreign rule and 
those of our own making. It is difficult to stand against the foreigner 
without offering him a united front. It is not easy to offer a united 
front while the foreigner is in our midst dominering over us. 

THE TWO SETS OF DISABILITIES TOGETHER FROM 
A VICIOUS CIRCLE AROUND US AND WE STAND IN 
[ THE CENTRE, HEAVILY HANDICAPPED BY ONE IN 

' TRYING TO GET RID OF THE OTHER. WE HAVE TO 

\ BREAK THROUGH THE VICIOUS CIRCLE BEFORE WE 
CAN HOPE TO BE OUT OF THE WOOD, 
ji, ' This is my .-'.nswei K? the question — where do we stand ? 

'ri;<: secc'.ul (luestion is whai is our destiriatlon ? 

My answer straight and ^implc is FREIDOM in substance and 
not merely in form, by whatever name you call it. The Madras 
Congress has declared the goal as complete independence. The All 
Parties Committee has recommended dominion status. I have ex- 
plained my position more than once but with your permission I shall 
re-state it here as clearly as I can. To put it in a nutshell it comes 
to this : I am for complete independence— as complete as it can be— 
but 1 am not against full Dominion Status — as full as any dominion 
I possesses it to-day— jiro viced I get it before it loses all attraction, I 

^ am for severence of British connection as it subsists with us to-day 
but am not against it as it exists with the dominions. 

Let me explain; National freedom unrestricted and unqualified is 
the natural craving of the I'luman soul. I do not believe that there is 
a single Indian, be he or she a member of a party or group, or one 
completely detached from all parties and groups, who does not love 
freedom or will not have it. Differences arise only when the question 
is raised whether it is possible to have and to keep freedom ; and it is 
then that we find opinion sharply divided. There are those who have 
the faith in them and in their countrymen to answer the question by 
an emphatic “yes” — and I may at once say that I am one of them. 
But there are also those who will shake their heads, some from con- 
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viction and others in doubt. Complete indciiencc is th.e goal of the 
former, dominion status that of the latter. I will not undertake a 
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fruitless enquiry into the relation or want of relation between indepen- 
dence and dominion status. It does not matter to me whether theore- 
tically they belong to the same or different stocks, or whether one is 
cr is not the negation of the other. What matters to me is that 
dominion status involves a very considerable measure of freedom 
bordering on complete independence and is any day preferable to 
complete dependence, i am therefore not against an exchange of 
our abject dependence with whatever measure of freedom there is in 
full dominion status if such exchange is offered. But I cannot make 
dominion status my goal as it has to come from another party over 
whom I have no control. The only way I can acquire ^ch control is 
by working in right earnest for complete independence. I scy ‘in 
right carni-sL’ because I know mere bluff will not take me far; it is 
only when complete independence is in sight that the party in power 
will be inclined to negotiate for something less. Empty bluff will not 
carry us to that stage. Solid work and ungnuling sacrifice alone will 
do it. When that work is done, and sacrifice made, the party 
having the whip hand will dictate. Whether it is to be dominion 
status or complete, independence will depend upon whether the con- 
ditions then prevailing are similar to those of Ireland or to those of 
the United States of America at the time when each came into what 
she now h-as. Meanwhile, there is nothing before us but a protracted 
life-and-death struggle on the one side, and continued repression re- 
lived by an occasional dose of undiluted oppression on the other. It 
follows therefore that wnatever the ultimate goal, we must be pre- 
pared, independence will ever be an idle dream and dominion status 
an ever receding will-o’-the wisp, 

I must here notice another part of the Viceroy's speech from 
which I have already quoted. He draws a dark picture of the 
damage that India is “likely to suffer at the hands of its faLse friends 
who would guide it towards the morass of independence.” The 
description of 'independence' as a ‘morass’ is rather original. It 
would be more correct to say that we have to cross a morass before 
we arrive at independence. But the morass surrounds us on alt 
sides and we can arrive nowhere except by crossing it. That being 
so our friends who support the movement say : why not make for 
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independence pure and unadulterated which depends upon your own 
t iT.;':. 1- Vv-.,v,." ’ an 1 nr ::! instead of floundering in the direc- 
iion of dominion stains w’lich depends upon ihc good will of Britain, 
They argue that it will be sheer waste of time, energy, and sacrifice 
first to struggle in the morass for dominion status and when you find 
your way barred tlien to bungle back to the starting point and 
plunge again into the same morass to struggle for independence. 
From Lord Irwin’s point of view this argument is unanswerable. 
From rny point of view dominion status is passed on the way to 
independence, and if it is refused you have simply to press on to 
your deslination which must always be independence. Lord Irwin’s 
argument based on loyalty to the Crown can easily be overstressed. 
Loyalty is a fine thing but the strain it can bear is not unlimited. 

But it is obvious that independence does not mean walking out of 
the world. If you continue to live in it you must Come across others 
who also live in the same world. It is neither necessary nor possible 
for the existence of an independent state in the present day world 
conditions to cut off all political, economic, and social relations with 
other states. Indeed the more independent you are the more neces- 
sary it will be to establish relations all round. When, therefore, we 
talk of the severence of the British connection we do not mean a 
cessation of all relations, but such appropriate change in existing 
relations as is necessary to transform a dependency into a free state. 
The extent of the change will depend upon the extent of freedom we 
achieve. If it is dominion status, the change, as it is now well under- 
stood, w'ill be from a dependency to ‘an autonomous nation, free and 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations.’ If ‘how- 
ever, it is complete independence, India will stand out of the Briti-sh 
Commonv.'calth of nations and the nature of her relations with Great 
Britain will be determined by treaty and mutual understanding. In 
either c.ase some connection with other nations including the British 
must subsist if we mean to take an active part in shaping our own 
future and that of the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi presiding at the Belgaura Congress said ; 

‘Tm my opinion, if the British Government mean what they say 
honestly help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph 
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than a complete severance of the British connection. I 
would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever ail connection if severance 
became a necessity through Britain’s own fault. I would 
thus throw the burden of seperation on the British people.” 

This was four years ago. Much water has since flown under the 
bridges. We have striven and striven hard for Swaraj within the 
Empire but the British pe£»ple have not so far shown any inclination 
to help us honestly to equality. All the indications iiave been to the 
contrary. Indeed responsible British statesmen have repeatedly de- 
clared that full dominion status is yet a far cry. I therefore fully 
sympathise with those who nave exhausted their patience and have 
now raised the cry of complete seperation. But let us fully grasp the 
meaning of Mahatma Gandhi, I am sure he never meant that the 
moment we felt sure that Britain was not going to give us dominion 
status we were to declare for independence irrespective of our own 
readiness to enforce it. He was, to my mind, referring to the time 
when we acquired what I have described as the whip hand. The 
time admittedly has not arrived. 

In the same address Mahatmaji said : — 

“The better mind of the world desires to-day not absolutely inde- 
pendent states warring one against another but a Federation 
cf friendly interdependent stales. The consummation of that 
event may be far off. I want to make no grand claim for 
our country. But I see nothing rrrand cr impossible about 
our expressing our readiness for universal inter-dependence 
rather than independence. It should rest with Britain to say 
that she will have no real alliance with India.” 

And then comes the pregnant passage which I earnestly com- 
mend to your very serious consideration. It runs thus : — 

‘‘I desire the ability to be totally independent without asserting the 
independence. Any scheme that I would frame while Britain 
declares her goal about India to be .complete equality 
within the Empire would be that of an alliance and not of 
independence without alliance,” 
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So far as Britain’s formal declaration of her goal about India is 
concerned, it is complete equality within the empire. The scheme 
prepared by Uie Al! Parties Committee and adopted by the Con- 
ferences is therefore in full accord with Mahatmaji’s views. 

Tiie truth is that wc cannot get anything from England except by 
proving cur sirength. The way to acquire that strength is to organise 
ourselves and our resources. Such organisation is as necessary for 
those who desire dominion status as it is for those who work for com- 
plete independence. That being so the obvious course is to work 
together up to the point the weakness of us is ready to go. If he is 
not disillusioned by the time we reach that point, let us leave him 
there and forego ahead. 

I must here case the minds of those who fear that the moment 
dominion status is granted to us, we shall use it to throw off British 
connection altogether. In the speech from which I have already 
quoted Lord Irwin said : 

‘'Those in Great Britain who sympathise most warmly with the 
ideal of India attaining at the earliest possible mornent the status of 
any of the other great dominions of the Crown, will find t lie ground 
■cut from their feet if British opinion ever becomes con’rinced, as 
some apparently are now endeavouring to convince it, that so-called 
Dominion Status was only valued by India as a stepping stone to a 
complete severance of her connection with the British Common- 
wealth.” 

There is no foundation for this apprehension and there is no reason 
whatever why wc should seek complete severance of British connection 
if we arc put on terms of perfect equality w'ith the Dominions. If we 
arc not put on suen terms it will not be dominion status ; we will not 
talte a colourable imitation. It must therefore be clearly understood 
that dominion status has to be offered and accepted with all its im- 
plication.s, its rights and obligations, which both parties will be in 
honour bound to respect and uphold. But as Mabatmaji has put it, 
"we would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became 
necessary through Britain’s own fault.” It is conceivable that we may 
be driven to seperation by the treatment accorded to us by Britain 
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) . t.wvl in i'. ni v.-ir -I:.-.]! precisely the same remedy as 
i' : .^v : riv;:. 

It will, I hope, now be clear why I say that I am for complete 
independence and at the same time not against dominion status, if 
the latter comes without avoidable delay. It is impossible to say which 
of the parties will have the whip hand at the psychological moment. 
Great Britain has the whip hand to-d:iy, aii..i the psyclijliigic-al :nori'.-. 
crit for her to offer, and for India to accept, full dominion si/itus, 
arrived. If Great Britain will not avail herself of the opportunity 
India will have the whip hand to-morrow : and then will come the 
psychological moment, for her to wrest complete independence from 
Great Britain. No offer of dominion status will then be acceptable. 

Objection is taken to the preparation of any scheme of government 
on dominion linos by us on the ground that it is for Britain and not 
India, to make the offer. It is pointed out that those who enjoy domi- 
nion status did not fight for it but achieved it in the course of their 
struggle for complete independence, the offer having come from Great 
Britain. I am quite clear in my own mijid that substantially the same 
process will have to be repeated in India if we are ever to have domi- 
nion status, and as I have already pointed out, we cannot reasonably 
accept it unless complete independence is in sight. But I cannot 
understand why it is not open to us to offer terms to Great Britain, 
as much as it is open to her to offer terms to us. If the offer is hono- 
urable to those who make it as well as to these who accept it, it does 
not matter to me who is the proposer and who the acceptor. I do not 
believe that we have among the soldiers of independence a more fear 
less and selfless patriot and a greater fighter for the freedom of India 
than Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das was. Let me recal to your minds 
the great speech he delivered at Faridpore in which he said that ah he 
needed was a full and fair opportunity for self-real isation^ self-deve- 
lopment and self-fulfilment. He did not hesitate to make an offer of 
full co-operation to the bureaucracy if it would only afford that oppor- 
tunity, show a real change of heart, and guarantee “Sw'araj in the ful- 
lest sense to come automatically in the near future.” That offer was 
no sign of weakness. It was made in the full consciousness of stre- 
ngth, ‘‘If” he declared “our offer of settlement should not meet with 
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any response we must go on with our national work on the lines 
vs'liicli we have pursued for the last two years so that it may become 
impossible for the Government to carry on the administration of the 
country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers..,. ..and 
when the time comes we shall not hesitate to advise our countrymen 
not to pay taxes which are sought to be raised by the exercise of 
their exceptional powers.” 

Those were the words of a statesman, a political philosopher and 
a determined fighter for liberty, a man who believed in the doctrine 
of soif-rciiance which he preached, it was not beneath his dignity to 
offer a settlement while he was preparing for a groat light. As a 
matter of fact, Britain has already made an offer of a kind in the 
most solemn manner she could, by embodying it in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act. It is true that this offer is utterly 
inr.i a'ld whollyunriccepiablo. in p- «n r "our-i. is ■ > i i ik? a 
counter offer. '1 Viis is what liie .Vil Fariies Committee has done. 

A good deal Ins been .saiJ about developing sanctions. On this 
point I am content to quote Mahatma Gandhi. Commenting on the 
All parties Commitcee’s Report he said in Young India : 

"‘There is still much diplomatic work to be done. But more than 
the diplomntic work is that of forging the sanction. Pandit Jawaharla! 
Nehru truly observed that whether it was Dominion Status or 
Independence, a proper sanction would be necessary if the national 
demand was to be enforced. Bardoli has shown the way, if the 
sanction has to be non-violent. ThelCongress creed has non-violence 
as its integral part. There is no denying the fact that non-violence 
had receded In the back ground before Bardoli. But even as the 
Nehru report has made an unanimous demand possible, Bardoli has 
brought back the vanishing faith in non-violence. If, then, we are 
sure Cif the sanction, wc need not worry whether Swara] is otherwise 
spelt Dominion Status or Independence. Dominion Status can easily 
become more than Independence, if we have sanction to back it. 
Independence can easily become a farce if it lack.5 sanction. What 
is in a name if wc have the reality ? A rose smells pst as sweet 
whether you know it by that name or any other. Let us therefore 
make up our minds as to whether it is to be non-violence and let 
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the rank and file work for the sanction in real earnest even as the 
deplomats must work at constitution making.*’ 

I have now given my answer to the second question I formulated. 
It is: 

Our dcFtination is Freedom, the form and extent of which will 
depend upon the time when, and the circumstances under which, 
-it comes. 

Meanwhile there is nothing for us but to do the work necessary 
for all forms and all degrees of freedom. That work is one and the 
same and I now proceed to consider it. 

It must be remembered that the same Congress which declared 
complete independence as our goal, by another resolution invited all 
parties to confer vdlh its Working Committee to devise a constitution 
for India based cn common agreement. It was then as obvious as 
it is now that no party outside the Congress was prepared to set its 
goal as high as complete independence from the point of view of its 
own conception of practical politics. The Congress must therefore be 
taken to have embarked upon the enquiry with full knowledge of 
this fact. What then was the object of directing the Working 
Committee to cal! an AH Parties Conference or Convention if com- 
plete independence was not for the mere fun of it. The importance 
of the Convention and the. political value of its agreed conclusions 
are quite obvious and must have been so to the Congress when it 
passed the resolution. But the Congress could not, .at thi: tinie. h.avc 
any clear conception as to what the next step would be after the 
All Parties Convention came to decisions. That would depend upon 
the extent of agreement reached and the nature of the decisions 
arrived at which could not then be known. 

The Working Committee has faithfully carried out the instructions 
of the Madras Congress and called the All Parlies Conferences. The 
remarkable success of these national gatherings, in their endeavour to 
find the highest common basis for a constitution for India, is well- 
knou'n. Never before, in the history of our public movements, so 
many organisations—political, labour, religious, communal, and 
commercial —as took part in those gatherings have come together on 
one and the same platform. There can be no doubt that the credit 
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(ii — perhaps the greatest since the day of 

Non-co-operation — belongs to the Congress which concieved the 
idea, and more especially to Dr. Ansari, the President of the Con- 
gress who never spared himself in carrying it out. The resolutions 
of the National Convention will come up before you in the course 
of this session. You will have all the materials before you and it 
will be your solemn duty to discharge the obligation inherited from 
the Madras Congress to determine the next step. You have suc- 
ceeded to the great asset left by the Congress— the goal of com- 
plete independence. You cannot shirk its liability. 'I'iie /'uturc will 
depend largely on the manner in v.'b.ich you discharge ihai liability. 

The recommendations of the main and the suppieine'.uary Re- 
ports of the Committee appointed by the All Priiiios Conference 
are all based on the principle of the highest common agreement. 
That principle I earnestly comraed to this Congress for its accep- 
tance, The Congress is in itself an All Parties Conference and it 
is its duty to deal with every question coming before it from the 
poiei ol view of the grcatosi go;Ki of all the parties and the people 
of India. So far the Congress has been discharging this duty on its 
ov.n iviiiiative, taking upon iisoif the responsibility of determining 
Is good for ilie people and regulating its policy accordingly. 
This is the first time in the history of the Congress that it invited 
the people of India through the various organisations representing 
them, to determine for themselves what is good for them. In 
doing so the Congress has acted on the principle of self-deter- 
minafion. Those invited have accepted the invitation of the Con- 
gress as they never did before — no, not even in the palmy days of 
Ncjn-c(j-operu'.ion— when, with all the milions behind it, the Con- 
gress was not supported by many well-known organisations. There 
is not one organisation — ^political, social religious, commercial, 
industrial or labour — of any note or standing to-day which did not 
take part in the All Parties Conferences and the National Con- 
vention or which, having so taken part, has not given up much that 
it valued for the sake of unity. It is an achievement of which any 
country in the w'orld might well be proud. That achievement will 
now be presented to you. Will you accept it or spurn it ? If you 
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have any faith in your claim for self-determination, you have no^ 
right to spurn it even if you disagree. The only question is, 
whether there is such a consensus of agreement on the scheme that 
it can be treated as self determined. I say there is. The only 
dissentiants are a few communalists. As regards them, I must sayj 
frar.kly that I do not understand them and am unable to reconcile 
there claim for special communal advantages with their desire for 
complete independence. Some of these would reserve to a handful 
the right to arrest the whole course of the country’s legislation. 
Others are prepared to go back even on joint electorates if a few 
additional seats are not given to them in the legislatures. Their dis- 
sent with a scheme of dominion status can hardly be taken serJonsly, 

I have commented adversely on the speech of the Viceroy de- 
livered in this city recently, but I think I owe it to His Excellency 
to express my appreciation of another part of the same speech 
which is germane to the point I am discussing. He said : 

“There is no use pretending that the different classes, the dide- 
rent communites, the different races in India will not have different 
standards, but in such disagreement there is nothing unhealthy or 
unnatural. If interests clash it does not mean that one set of 
interests is to be swept away or that one community need smother 
its individuality to suit the whole. Each has its own good qualities, 
its own ideals to pursue, its own rights to maintain but each should 
be capable of self-realisation in it’.s own sphere and at the same 
time taking i!.’s own place in the whole scheme of National life.” 

I heartily endorse thi.s sentiment but am not quite sure that 
His Excellency and I are not at cross purposes. I claim that the 
Report of the All Parties Comitiee allows ample scope to every 
community to pursue its own ideals and affords it ample opportunity 
for “self-realisation in its own sphere” and at the same time gives 
to each “its own place in the whole scheme of national life.” I 
have however a shrewd suspicion that Lord Irwin does not mean 
the same thing. But let me proceed. 

Apart from the principle of self determination the only other 
criterion by which you can judge the All Parties scheme is real and 
lasting good ot the country. Spurn it, by all means, if you honestly 
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think that it is not for the real. and lasting good of the country and 
only oh'crs a temporary advantage, at the sacrifice of the ultimate 
goal. But do not spurn it, merely, because it conflicts with theorie.s 
and dogmas which have no relation to the living facts of the situation. 

Neither the authors of the recommendations, nor the Confer- 
ences which have adopted them, have put them forward as a coun- 
sel of perfection. Speaking for myself and my colleagues on the 
Committee, I can say that there is no one of us who, left to himself, 
would have produced the identical report which acting together we 
have considered it our duty to make. There are points on which 
our recommendations run counter to the settled convictions of 
every one of tis, as for instance reservation of seats for minorities. 
We were, however, compelled to recommend such reservation by 
the exigencies of the situation. 

The one question, therefore that this Congress has to answer is 
whether these recommendations and resolutions, taken as a whole, 
are so utterly outrageous, so thoroughly inconsistent, with the real 
and lasting good of the country, that it is ics duly to reject them, 
inspilc of the consensus of opinion in the country behind them. If 
they are not, this Congress has no option but to accept them. 

It will be observed that the recommendations are divisible under 
two main head.s— general and communal. Both are so inter-related 
that you cannot accept the one and reject the other. We cannot 
overlook the Lucknow resolution, whereby all parlies agreed that 
“every one of them will stand by it (the Report) as a whole and will 
refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full force and 
effect to all other parts.” There are communal and politico-commu- 
nal organisations which favour dominion status and have, not only 
joined the communal agreements as parties, but given up what they 
considered substantial rights for the sake of an agreed constitution. 
Many hundreds of public meetings have been held throughout the 
country, attended by people of all shades of opinion, which have 
approved of the recommendations as a whole. It is impossible to say 
how many accepted the communal solution because of the draft 
constitution for dominion status, and how many accepted the latter 
because of the former. We have to keep our faith with all. The 
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course suggested is therefore not open to the Congress. It has 
either to accept both, the communal solution and the dominion 
status, recommended by the Conferences, without prejudice to its 
goal of complete independence, or to scrap the whole scheme. 

The position, as I view it, is this. Here is a constitution agreed 
upon by the various parties, invited by the Congress to frame it 
These parties know that the goal of the Congress is complete inde- 
pendence. They do not ask the Congress to change its goal, but 
present to it the result of their labours such as it is, and say that 
they are prepared to go thus far and no further at present. They 
offer their co-operation and demand that of the Congress, to enable 
both to reach the point up to which they are prepared to go. After 
that point is reached they reserve liberty to themselves and to the 
Congress to consider the next step. Is the Congress going to refuse 
them this co-operation and this liberty? Is the Congress after bring- 
ing them together going to send them back to the wilderness in 
isolated groups, each to shift for itself, and leave the Congress to 
wrangle over the respective merits of complete independence and 
dominion status to the end of time? If the Congress will do that, it 
will abdicate its proper function to guide the nation on its forward 
march. The occasion calls for skilful general-ship, and not academic 
discussions which take us nowhere. The nation is knocking at your 
door. You must open it wide —wide enough for every one to enter, 
or lose your rightful place of high command. My advice to you is to 
accept llic offer. If you do so the way to your destination is clear. 

Begin at the point at which the All Parties conference have now 
r.rrivc:! ■■ ■*. p::-"' f:.'‘ -.'.r.! ■..‘.’i them as far as they would go, then 
iCi. !-• I . ur equipment, and finally throw the 

strength of your whole being into one great effort to reach the goal. 

That is my answer to the question : how can wc reach our 
destination ? 

The first, and the most obvious step is to set our own house in 
order. For this purpose, rally all the parties under the banner of 
the Congress and prepare to march shoulder to shoulder with them 
to the farthest end of the common road. That will be the first part 
of the arduous journey. I suggest the following programme for it : 
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1. Popularing the communal solution, agreed to at the All- 
Parties Confereucee, in the country, by intensive propa- 
gancla in the press and on platform and organising village 
to village lectures. 

2. Organising similar progaganda in regard to the resolutions 
of the Delhi Unity Conference and the Madras Congress, 
with such improvements as this Congress might make on 
communal matters, other than those dealt with by the 
Conferences. 

3. Work among the untouchables and depressed classes- 

4. Organisation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 

5. Other village organisation. 

6 . Popularising khaddar and boycott of foreign cloth. 

7. Campaign against social customs which retard social inter- 
course and national growth, more c;?pcc;aily crusade against 
the Purdah and the o' her disabililie.i oi women. 

8. Intensive campaign against the drink and opium curse. 

9. Publicity. 

It will be observed that is a predominantly social programme. 
I claim m» originality for any of its items and have merely sciecled 
them out of a long list which, with the exception of the first item, 
has been before the Congress and the country for years past. I may 
however, be pardon when I say that we have so far not done much 
orth speaking in cari-ying out the constructive work. Common- 
place as this programme may appear, it is the only true foundation 
on which the hopes of the high priests of complete independence as 
well as chose of the votaries of dominion status, can be safely built. 
To the former I say, that the measure of their capacity, for the 
tremendous sacrifice that the first real step towards their goal will 
m and is the measure of their success in carrying out this 
seemingly unpretentious programme. To the latter I say, that the 
only chance there is of dominion status being ever offered to them 
lies in the complete fulfilment of this very programme. 

Large sums of money and organised work throughout the country 
are necessary if we are to set about the business in right earnest. It 
is not merely the business of any particular organisation or indivi- 
dual, but of all organisations and all individuals in the country who 
ha,ye tbe least desire to attain any measure of freedom. Among those 
who took part in the Convention there were the representatives of 
10 
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all interesls in the country— there were the wealthy, the well-to-do, 
and the poor. Let the wealthy give of their abundance the well-to- 
do of their savings, and the poor of their pittance. Let the Indian 
Princes, great and small, come forward with munificent donations, 
and give practical proof of the great solicitude they profess for the 
general well being of their country. In the social part of the 
programme all can join including Government servants. But will 
the Government let them ? This is the acid test of the honesty of 
the pious intentions and wishes e.Kpressed by British statesmen in 
England and India. Let the Governmenl, if it honestly means what rl* 
it professes, publicly declare that the Indian Princes, the Indian 
commercial and industrial magnates, the great Zamindars, and 
Government servants, have full llhcrt/ to help tl.c social work in 
every way possible. Let there be no secret instructions to the 
contrary in sealed covers or in cipher, circulate at the same time. 

Let the English Banks undertake that they will not turn away 
Indian commercial and industrial concerns from their door if they 
subscribe to this fund. Let these three things be done, and I shall 
see that enough money is forthcoming within a very short time for 
the full fruition of this programme. 

But we Congressmen need not depend upon the pious wishes 
and intentions of the British bureaucracy and those who are inter- 
ested in maintaining it in power. The real work has to be done by ^ 
Congressmen with the help of the progressive parties in the country 

I shall now examine the various items of the programme in 
relation to Congressmen. 

Items I and 2 need no explanation. It will be observed that I 
have con.fined the.se items to the communal part of the recommen- 
dations as to which there is, and should be, no difference of opipion 
among us. the viral importance of the work is obvious. 

As to untouchability, a great deal has been said but very little 
work has be?n done. It should, in my opinion, be the duty of every 
Congre.«sman to help actively in this work to the best of his ability. 
Untouchability must be abolished altogether, so far as Congresmen ^ 
are concerned, and no person who refuses to associate with untouch- 
ables as his equals should be permitted to belong to any Congress 
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organisation. The All India Spinners Association is doing good work 
m both directions but it needs further support and its work should be 
iuppIemcnU-vl by lectures on s:inita:ion and formation of village and 
circie ccmttiiitecs to promote co-operaiiou among the villages. 

No. 6 is the special province of the women of India and 1 call 
upon them to offer their services to the Congress, 

The campaign against social customs which retard social inter- 
course and national growth is essential for the success of any pro- 
gramme but we have so far paid the least attention to it. The 
purdah and the other disabilities of women are a curse we should 
wipe out without delay. If woman is the better half of man, let us 
then assist them to do the better part of the work of national uplift. 
To get rid of Purdah and to reorganise domestic life, on money is 
wanted. Every individual can and should do his bit. 

It is impossible to enter into further details in the course of the 
address and I would suggest that the All India Congress L'ominittce 
empowered to divide itself into a number of sub-committees, each to 
be presided over by a member of the Working Committee, and to be 
in charge of one or more of the above items. The actual work will 
be done by similar .sub-committees of the Provincial Committees who 
will look for instructions to the sub-committee of the All India 
Congress Committee in charge. All other dotails will be left to the 
•working Committee. 

This is the general programme for all parties to carry out. It is 
as necessary from their point of view as th.at of the Congress, and I 
h.ave reason to believe that they will give their full support. If we all 
do this work honestly and intensively the goal should be within sight. 
But if we are unable to work out ibis programme to the fnll measure 
expected, whether we retain the support of tlic other parlies or not, for 
Congressmen non-violent non-cooperation is an obligation they dare 
not shirk unless there is a better aggressive programme before the 
Congress. Sirdar Vallabhai Patel at Bardoli have sliown us that 
absolutely peaceful direct action is possible and can be made suc- 
cessful He has sho-wn what patient work among villagers can do. 
in your name, I tender m’.r congratulations to the Sirdar and his 
brave comrades — men as well as women. 
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Wc may not forget our countrymen overseas. Though- tf'.f’ great 
work done by Mr. V. S. Sastri has eased the situation to a certain 
extent in South Africa the position requires con.sidetal le u-.atr.hing. 
The problem in Kenya is growing more and more serious and threa- 
tens the very existence of the Indian settlers there w'i:'.. i v the way, 
went there long before any European and enjoyed the h.appiv si. rela- 
tions with the Africans. In Fiji and British Guian.a too i he pressure 
of British exploitation is telling upon our countrymen vho have gone 
there, as much as opon the natives of the soil. But witiviut forget- 
ting them, the best aid we can render them is in the words of Sir 
Pherozsha Mehta, to gain our freedom here. 

I have only dealt with what I consider to be the real crux of the 
present situation and in doing so I have tried to discharge what I 
conceive to be my duty to the country at this juncture. My views 
may not be acceptable to all, specially to the younger me; i. 1 quite 
appreciate their impatience. We need both patience and impatience. 
Patience with those who differ from us, impatience with ourselves. T 
have no quarrel with the ideals of the younger men ror with the 
practical work they have laid out for themselves. 1 hobl with them 
that all exploitation must cease aiid all imperialism must go. But 
the way to do it is .a long and dreary one. They know it and have 
themselves pointed it out. The work before the young and (lie old 
is one and the same. Only tb.e mentality is different. )..et the 
younger men by all means prwejve their own mentality, b;it let. them 
not, for the sake of the very mc( herland they seek to serve, divide 
the country into more factions and parties than there are already. To 
the older men I repent the s.ame advice. Let them bol'u r member 
the words of wi.-dom uttered by Mah.atma Gandhi and )')eshl).'in;lba 
Chittaranjan Das I have quoted above. The m.'ifises ■.■/;r'.t bread. 
They have no time to make experiments and no use :'er tlicorie"- and 
dogmas imported from abroad. 

I have, done. You have been patient with me. M*; humble 
services for what they are worth an; at your disposal. Let us sink 
our differences. Let us march forward shoulder to .slicizl-.er and 
Victory is ours. 


BANDE MATARAM. 




APPENDIX B. 

TIE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

/Is drafted in the Nehru Report, 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

( as amended ) 

Constitutional Status in India 

1. India shall have the same constitutional status in the commu' 
niiy of nations, known as the British Empire, as the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State, with a 
Parliament having powers to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of India, Jand an executive responsible to that 
Parliament; and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth 
of India, 

Operation of the constitution and laws 

2. This Act and ^all laws made by the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth, thereunder shall be binding on the courts and people of 
every province, and of every part of the Commonwealth, notwith- 
standing anything in the laws of the Indian Legislature or of any 
province or in any Act of the United kingdom extending to British 
India ; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be enforced in all 
Indian territorial waters. 


[■ Definition of citizen 

3. The word “ citizen ” wherever it occurs in this constitution 
> means every person 

{a) who was bom, or whose father was either born or natura- 
lised, within the territorial limits of the Commonwealth and 
has not been naturalised as a citizen of any other country ; 
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(J) who being a subject of an Indian State ordinarily carrtes on 
business or resides in the territories of the CommonweMh ; 

(c) ‘!r r 'i .:f ./ Crown carries on btisiness or 

vrh\-.'si- ;V» 5 ■; Commonwealth \ 

(d) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in 
force for the time being'. 

Explanation. — No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can 
be a citizen of the Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizen- 
ship of such foreign country in the mannar prescribed by law. 

Fundamental Rights 

4 . (t) All powers of government and ail authorit)', legislative exe- 
cutive and iudictal, arc derived from the people and the 
same shall be exercised in the commonwealth of India 
through the organisations established by or under, and iir 
due process of this constitution. 

(m) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwel- 
ling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated, save 
in accordance with law. All titles to private and personal 
ptoperty lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishmsiit 
of the Commonwealth are hereby guaranteed. 

(sit) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, hereby 
guaranteed to every person. 

{iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right 
to assemble peaceably and without arms, and to from asso- 
ciations or unions, Is hereby guaranteed for purposes not 
opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to 
free elementary education without any distinction of caste or 
creed in the matter of admission into any educational institu- 
tions, maintained or aided by the State, and such right 
shall be enforceable as soon as due arrangements shall have 
been made by competent authority. Provided that adequate 
provision shall be nujde by the State for imparting public 
instruction in primary schools to tfie children of members 
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of minorities of considerable strength in the population 
through the medium of their own language and in such 
script as in vogue among them. 

Explanation. — This provision will not prevent the State from 
making the teaching of the language of the commonivealth obligatory 
in the said schools, 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and posses equal civic 
rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or pro- 
cedural of a diFcriminativc nature. 

{viii) No person shall be punished for any act which was not 
pur.;sl:al..!c under thvi law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal pur:-shrncnt or other punishment involving 
torture of any kind shall be lawful. 

Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. 
Such right may be suspended in case of war rebellion by an 
Act of the .central legislature, cr. if h n't 'n 

session, by the Govcrnor-Gcnerf:!-: 1', <■'■ ■! '■ 

case he sh.all report the suspension to the legislature, at the 
earliest possible opportunity for such action as it may deem fit. 
yxi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of 
India or for any province in the Commonw'calth, nor shall 
the state either directly or indirectly endow any religion or 
give any preference or impjse any disability on account of 
religious belief or religious status. 

{xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other 
public money shall be compelled to attend the religious 
instruction that may be given in the school. 

{xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be 
prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and the exercise of any trade or calling. 
(xtv) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public 
resort. > 
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(xv) Freedom of combination and association for the mainten- 
ance and improvement of labour and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to everyone and of all occupations. All agree- 
ments and measures tending to restrict or obstruct such 
freedom are illegal. 

{xvi) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall 
be made a criminal offence. 

(xvit) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance 
of health and fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a 
living wage for every worker, the protection of motherhood, 
welfare of children, and the economic consequences of old 
.age, infirmity and unemployment and Parliament shall also 
make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and permanence o f 
tenure to agricultural tenants, 

(xvtii) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms 
in accordance with a regulations made in that behalf. 

{xix) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note : Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article (iv) 
the Sikhs are entitled to carry kripans. 


4. A. ('*) The lang-uafre of ike Commonwealth shall he Hindustani 

which may be Written either in Nagri or in Urdu character.. 
The use of the English language shall be permitted. 

(ii) In provinces, the principal language of a province shall be 
the official language of that province The use of Hindustani 
and English shall be permitted. 

Parliament, 

5. The legislative power of the Commonwehlth shall be vested in 
a Parliament which shall consist of the king, a Senate and a House 
of Representatives herein called the Parliament. 

6. The Governor-General shall be appointed by the king and 
shall have, and may exercise in the Commonwealth, during the 
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King’s pleasure, but subject to this constitution, such powers and 
functions of the King as His Majesty may assign to him. 

7, (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues 
of India for the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum 
..... winch, until the Partiament of the Commonwealth 
otherwise provides, shall be as in the schedule hereof provided, 
(p) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during 
his continuance in office. 

8. The Senate shall consist of 200 members to be elected by the 
Provincial Councils, .a specific number of seats being allotted to each 
province on the basis . i population, subject to a minimum. The 
election shall be held by the method of proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote. (The Hare .system.^ 

9. '1 ha House of liepresentaiivcs shall consist of 500 members 
to be elected by constituencies determined by law. Every person of 
.either sex who lias .•.ilainca ilie age of 21, and is not disqualified by 
law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the 
number of members from time to time if necessary. 

10. (1) Every House cf Represcnlauves shall continue for five 
years irom its first meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven 
years. 

Provided that*— 

(0) either chamber of the legislaiure may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

(1) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(cj after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor- 
General shall appoint a date not more than six months 
after the date of oissolution for tlie next session of that 
chamber. 

(2) A session of tJte Parliamtnt shall be held at least once 
a year. 
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(3) The Governor-General may appoint such times anrl places- 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from time to 
time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(4) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by iho person presiding. 

(5) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by 
a majlority of votes of members present, other than the 
presiding member who shall, however, have and exercise a 
casting vote in the rase of an equality of votes. 

(6) Tire powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the 
chamber. 

11. There shall be a president of each House of Parliament who- 
shall be a member of the House and shall be elected by the House 
There shall also be. a deputy president of each House who shall also 
be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

12. The privilege, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the Senate and by the House of Representatives 
and by the members thereof respectively shall be such as arc from' 
time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13. Parliament shall, subject to and tinder the provisions of this 
Constitution, have power to make laws. 

(a) for the peace, ordf r and good government of the Com- 
monwealth in relation to all matters not coming in the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned to the legisla- 
tures of provinces ; 

( 5 ) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth 
within other parts of India as well as those without and 
beyond India ; 

(c) for the government officers, soldiers, airmen and followers 
in His Majesty’s Indian forces, wherever thev are serving, 
in so far as they are not subject to the Army .Act or the 
Air Force Act, and 
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(d) for all persons em])loyed or serving in or belonging to the 
Royal Indian Marine Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of 
the foregoing terms of this section, it is hereby declared that notwith- 
standing anything in this Act the legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of tlie Commonwealth extends to all matters coming within the 
classes of subjects herein after enumerated and specified in Schedule 
I attached hereto. 

I2i. A {a) hi Cases of great emergency and in matters of contro- 
versies behvesn provinces or a province and an Indian 
State the Central Governmetit and the Parliament have all 
the powers necessary and ancillary including the power 
to suspend or annul the acts, executive and legislative^ of a 
Provincial Government. 

(Z>) The Supreme Court shall have no Jurisdiction in cases where 
the Commonwealth ''' r n -K ct r p -.r'hxmcr.i has acted m exercise 
Of the powers under (he preceding buh-clansc. 

14. The power of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not 
including the Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by the 
self-governing dominions. 

15. Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regula- 
ting the course of bu-iness and the preservation of order in the cham- 
bers of the Indian Legi.slature, and as to the persons to preside at 
the meetings of the House of Representatives in the absence of the 
president and the deputy president ; and the rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the dis- 
cussions of, any subject specified in tbe rules. 

16. (z) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the 

ordiiiary annu.'il services of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment shall deal only with such appropriations. 

{it) Bill imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition 
of taxes, and any provision therein dealing with any 
other matter shall be of no effect. 
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(tit) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of 
revenues or monies or for imposing taxation shall be intro- 
duced only by a member of the executive council and can 
only originate in the House of Representatives. 

17. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions 
dealing with all or any of the following subjects, nainel}' the iniposi- 
tion, repeal, remission, alteration or regulation of taxation ; the 
imposition, for the payment of debt or other financial purposes, of 
charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation or repeal of 
any sucli charges ; the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, issue 
or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising of any loan or the 
repayment thereof ; or subordinate matters incidental to those sub- 
jects or any of them. In this definition the expression ‘‘taxation,” 
"public money” and ‘-loan” respectively do not include any taxation, 
money or loan raised by local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 

18. The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be 
decided by the president of the House of Representatives, 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall 

be sent to the Senate for its recommendations and it shall be return- 
ed not later than days therefrom to the House of Representa- 

tives, which may pass it, accepting or rejecting all or any of the 
recommendations of the Senate ; and the bill so passed shall be 
deemed to ijave been passed by both chambers, 

20. (f) Subject to ihe provisions of this Act, a bill may be initiated 

in either House of Parliament and, if passed by the origi- 
nating House, shall be introduced in the other House for 
being passed, 

(11) Except as otherwise provided ’junder this Act, a bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by Parliament unless 
it has been agreed to by both Houses, either without 
amendments or with such amendments only as may be 
agreed to by both Houses. 

(tVt) If any bill which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives is not, within six months after the passage 
of the bill by that House, passed by the Senate, either 
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without amendments or with such amcndm ents as may 
be agreed to by both Houses, the Governor-General shall 
on resolution passed by cither House to that ciTect, refer 
the matter for decision to a joint sitting of both t-fouses. 
The members present at any such joint sitting may 
deliberate and shall vote together upon the bill as last 
proposed by the H''’i‘^e of upon 

amendments, if any, ’.V '•.-ivc !j,- -i -li'e;.- -e !=:/oae 

House of Parliament and not agreed to by the other ; 
and any such amendments which are affirmed by a 
majority oi the total number of members of tl’.c Senate 
and the House of Representatives present at such sitting, 
shall be taken lo I'.rivc been duly passed by bo::'. Houses 
<.f Parliament. 

21 . (*'. i'O soon .’is ary bill shall h;iv(f b.;cri duly passed, or deemed 
uj have b..en pri'.sod by b..>;li Houses, ii sha'i be presented 
to ihe Governor-General for the signification by liim, in the 
King’s name, of the King^s assent, and the Governor- 
GoTieral may signify such assent or w'ithlinid the &.imc 
or he may reserve the bill for the signification of the King's 
pleasure, 

(»V) A 'bill passed by both Houses of Parliament shall not 
become an Act until the Governor-General {signifies his 
assent thereto in the King’s name, or in the case of a bill, 
reserved for the signification of the King’s pleasure, until 
he signifies by speech or message, to each House of 
Parliament, or by proclamation that it has received the 
assent of the King in Council, 

Provid 'd that the Governor-General may, where a bill h.as been 
iriflsed b-y both Houses of Parliament and presented to 
him for the signification by him of the King’.s assent, or has 
I ,':r 1 1 V l”m for the signification of the King’s 

rcl'?.::'. f.-ir reconsideration by Parliament 

•vith a recommendation that Parliament shall consider 
'immendments thereto. 
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iiii) Any bill so returned shall be further consiflered by Parlia- 
ment together with the r-mandments, recommeiiilod by the 
Governor-General, and if re-affirmed with or without 
amendments, may be again presented to the Governor- 
General for the signification in the King’s name of the 
King’s assent. 

The Commonvjecdth Executive 

22. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the 
King .and is excrciseable by th.c Governor-General as the King’s re- 
presentative, acting on the advice of the Executive Council subject to 
the provisions of this Act and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

23. (a) There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the 

Prime Minister and, until Parliament otherwise provides, 
not more than six ministers of the Commonw'calth. 

(l>) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General and the ministers shall also be appointiid by him 
on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall be collectively responsible to 
the I/oi/sa of Representatives for all matters concerning the 
department of the Commonwealth administered by mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and generally for all advice 
tendered by it to the Governor-General, 

24. Until Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and 
removal oc all other officers of the executive government of the 
Commonwealth shall be vested in the Governor-General-in-Council, 
unless ihe appointment is delegated by the Governor-General-in- 
Council, or by a law of tlio Commonwealth, to some other authority. 

25. The Cnmmand-in-chief of the milit.'ir}', naval and air forces 
of the Commonwealth is vested in the Governor- General as the 
King’s representative. 

Mvgh Oominissio'/ier and Foreign Representatives 

26. The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High 
Commissioners and other foreign representatives similar to that 
exercised by Canada and other dominions. Such appointments shall 
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be made by il-.r; Govtrnor-Gericral in Council wl:o shall also mahc 
provision by rules for ihcir pay, powers and duties, and the condi- 
tions of employment. 

Financial control 

27. (i) The Auditor-General in India shall be appointed by the 

Governor- General-in-Council who j shall by rules make pro- 
vision for his pay, powers and duties, and the conditions 
of employment, and for the discharge of his duties in the 
case of a temporary vacancy of absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-Gcneral-in- 
Council, no office may be added to or withdrawn srom 
the public service and the emoluments of no posts may 
be varied except after consultation with such finance 
authority as may be designated in the rules, being an 
authority of the province or of the Commonwealth ac- 
cording as it is or is not under the control of a local 
government. 

The Provincial Legislature 

28. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the 
King and the local Legislative Council. 

29. There shall be a Governor of every province who shall be 
appointed by the Governor. ’Geneyal-in-Counci/. 

30. The salaries of the Governors shall be fixed and provided 

by Parliament, and until so provided, shall be as in schedtda 

31. (t) Tlicre shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative 

Council for every 100,000 of the population of the said 
province provided that in provinces with a population of 
less than ten millions there may be a maximum of 100 
members. 

(tV) Every member shall be elected by a constituency deter- 
mined by law. Every' person of either sex who has 
attained the age of ai and is not disqualified by law shall 
be entitled to vote 
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32. (i) Every [Provincial Council shall continue for 5 years from 

its first sitting provided that — 

{a) it may bo sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

{h) the term of 5 years may be extcr.ded by the Governor if 
in spixi-ii circumstances he so thinlts fit ; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than 6 months after the date of 
the dissolution, for the next sessi m of the Council. 

(«) The. Governor may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of the Council as he tiiinks fit and may also 
from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue 
such sessions. 

(iti) A ny meeting of the Council may be adjourned by the 
person presiding, 

(iv) All quest ions in the Council shall be determined by the 
majority of votes of the members present, other than the 
presiding member, who shall however have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(<u) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwith- 
standing any vacancy, 

(■vi) A semon of the Council is held at least once a year. 

33. There shad be a president of every Council who shall be a 
member of the House and shall be elected by the House. There 
shall .also be a deijuty president who shall also be a member of the 
House and be similarly elected, 

34. The loc >1 iegisiature of any province has power, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, to make laws f ,■ 

government of the territories for the lime being constituting that 
province. The ig;^lrlrivc authority of every provincial council ex- 
tends to ail malLi. is coming within the clas-;.;s of subjects hereinafter 
enumerated and ulied i.i Hcheduie 11, atiadicJ hereto. 

35. The lot a. egislature of any province may repeal or alter, as 
to that province, any law relating to a provincial subject made before 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British India. 
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36. Any measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or 
imposing any charge on the revenue, shall be introduced only by a 
member of the executive council of the Governor. 

37. When a bill has been passed by a local Legislative Oouncil, 
the Governor may declare that he assents to or withholds his assent 
from the bill. 

38. If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the 
bill shall not become an Act. 

39. If the Governor a.ssents to any such bill, he shall forthwith 
send an authentic copy of the Act to the Governor-General, and the 
Act shall not have validity until the Governor-General has assented 
thereto and that assent has been signified by the Governor-Genera! 
to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any 
such Act, he shall signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so 
withholding his assent. 

41. When an act has been assented to by the Governor-General 
it shall be lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallow- 
ance of the Act. 

42. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, 
the Governor shall forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon 
the Af.t, as from the date of the notification shall become void accord- 
ingly. 

The Provincial Executive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall be vested in the 
Governor acting on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province 
consisting of not more than five ministers appointed by the Governor, 

45. In appointing the executive Council the Governor shall 
select the Chief Minister and appoint others only on the advice. 

The Judiciary 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exercise such 
jurisdiction as Parliament shall determine. The Supreme Court shall 

II 
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coniiist of a Lord President, and as may other Justicesj as PaiHa 
ment may fix. 

47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed 
after tlie establishment of the Commonwealth shall be appointed by 
tl'.e Governor-Generai-in-Council, and shall receive such remunera- 
tion as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remuneration shall not 
be altered during tlicir continuance in oflica. 

48. The Lord President of the Coinnionwcnlth and otlier Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Ciunmenwcath shall not be removed 
from office except by the Governor-Gcneral-in-Coimeil on an address 
frcim Lulb Houses of Parliament in the same sessions praying for 
such removal on llio ground of misbehaviour or incapacity, 

49. The Supreme Court sliail have original jurisdiction in all 
matters— 

(?) referred to fthc Supreme Court by the Govemor-General-in- 
Council under section 85 ; 

f«) in Vi hich the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued 
on behalf of the Commonwealib, is a party ; 

{Hi) affecting consuls or other representat ives of other countries ; 

iiz') between provinces ; 

(v) arising under this Constitution ot involving its interpretation. 

50. The Supreme Court shall have jurisiliction, with such excep- 
tions and subject to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to 
hear and determine appeals from ail judgments, decross, orders and 
sentences — 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiciion 
of the Supreme Oourt : 

(ti) of the high court, or of any other court from which at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the 
King in Council. 

Sr. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall 
be final and conclusive and shall not be reviewed, or be capable of 
being reviewed by any otecr court, tribunal or authority whatsoever. 
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Appeals to the King in Council 

52, (t) No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council 

from a decision of the Supreme Court upon any question 
howsoever arising, as to the limits infer se of the consti- 
tutional powers of the Commonwealth and tiiose of any 
province or provinces, or as to the limits infer se of the 
constitutional powers of any two or more provinces, 
unless the Supreme Court shall certify tlrat the (juostion 
is one which ought to be determined by the King in 
Council. 

(«) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any 
special reason the certificates should be -‘rantetl, rmti 
thereafter an appeal shall lie to the King in Council on 
the question without further leave. 

(m) 1 '.'.’ic ia-f.*. i;.'!’ i;*.’.: ‘./.r. matters in which 

such leave may be asked, provided that such laws do not 
impair any right which the King may be pleased to 
exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to grant special 
leave of appeal from the Supreme Court to the King 
in (youncil. 

High Courts —Constitution 

53, The high courts referred to in this Act arc the high courts 
of judicature for the time being established in British India. 

54, Each high court shall consist of a chief justice and as many 
other judges as tlie Govemor-General-iii-Council may think fit to 
appoint. Provided as follows : 

[i) Tlie Governor-Gencral-in-Co'incil may appoint persons 
to act as adJitional judges of any high court, for such 
period, not exceeding two years, as may be required and 
the judges so appointed shall, while so acting, have all 
the powers of a judge of the high court appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council ; 

Hi) the maximum number of judges of a high court including 
the chief justice and additional judges shall be 20. 


I 

I 
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55. A judge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of 
a high court of not less than ten years’ standing, provided that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the continuance of the tenure 
of oflice of the judges who may be holding appointraetjts at the 
commencement of this Act. 

50. (?) Every judge of a high court shallhold office during his 
good behaviour. 

{«■) Any such judge may resign his office to the local govern- 
ment, 

57. The chief justice and other judges of the high court shall 
not be removed from office except by the Governoj-General-in- 
Council on an address from hath the Houses of Parliament in the 
Same session, praying for suck removal on the ground of jnisbeha- 
viour or incapacity, 

58. (?) The Governor-General-in-Council may fix the salaries, 
allowances, furloughs and retiring pensions, and may 
alter them, but any such alteration shall not cfiect the 
salary of any ]udgc appointed bofc.rc th.c da{.fi 
(tV) The remuneration fixed for a judge under this section shall 
commence upon his taking upon himself the execution 
of his office. 

5y. (?) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of chief justice 
of a high court, and during any absence of such a chief 
justice, the local Government shall appoint one of the other 
judges of the same high, court to perform the duties of 
chief justice of the court, until some person has been 
appointed by the Governor-General to the office of chief 
justice of the court, and has entered on the discharge of 
iiis duties of that office, or until the chief justice has 
returned from his absence, as the case requires, 

(«) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of any other 
judge of a high^court, and during any absence of any such 
judge, or on the appointment of any such judge to act as 
chief justice, the local government may appoint a person 
with such qualifications as are required in persons to be 
appointed to the high court ; and the person so appointed 
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may sit and perform the duties of a judge of the court, 
until some person has been appointed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council to the office of judge of the court and 
has entered on the disctiarge of the duties of the office, 
or Until the absent judge has returned from his absence, 
or until Ihe local government sees cause to cancel the 
appointment of the acting judge. 

■ 0 . (i) The several high courts are courts of record and have such 
jurisdiction, original and appellate, including admiralty 
jurisdiction in respect of offences committed on the high 
seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation 
to the administration of justice, including power to appoint 
clerk and other ministerial officers of the court , and power 
to make rules for regulating the practice of the court, as 
are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the 
provisions of any such letters patent, all such jirrisdiction, 
powers and authority as arc powers vested in those eourts 
respectively commencement of this Act, 

(«) The letters patent establishing, or vesting jurisdiction, 
power, or authority, in a high court may be amended from 
time to time by a further letters patent. 

6i. Each of the high courts has superintendence over all courts 
for the time being subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and may do 
any of the following things, that is to say — 

(a) call for returns ; 

(5) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such 
court to any other court of equal or superior jurisdiction ; 

(c) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for re- 
gulating the practice and proceedings of such courts ; 

(d) prescribe forms in which books, entries and accounts shall 
be kept by the officers of any such courts ; and 

(c) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, attorneys,, 
and all clerks and officers of courts ; 
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Provided th.it such rules, forms and tables shall not be inconsistent 
with the provisions of any iaw for the lime bein," in force, and shall 
require the previou-? approval of the local government. 

62. (i) Each, high court may by its own rules, provide as it thinks 

fit for the exercise, by one or more judges of the high 

court, of the original and appellate jurisdiction vested in 
the court. 

Tiie chief justice of each high court shall determine what judge 
in each case is to sit alone, and what judges of the court, 
whether with or without the chief judge, are to constitute 
the several division courts, 

63. The Oovemor-General-in- Council may, by order, transfer 

any territoiy or place from the jurisdiction of one to t‘. : i , " '‘.I ‘u 

of any other of the high courts, and authorise any 

exercise all or any portion of its jurisdiction in any p.art of British 
India not included within the limits for which ilic high court was 
established, and also to exercise any such j;irsd'c;,;r)n in resp.:;c!: of 
any British subject for the time being within any T'.r. of Indii oiitii'.h'. 
the Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor each of the 

members of the Executive Council, whether in the 
Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not be subject 
to the original, appellate or rcvlsional jurisdiction of any 
high court, by reason of anything counselled, ordered 
or done by any of them, in his public capacity only. 

(B) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and 
other judges of the several high courts. 

65. The Governor-General-in-Council may, if he sees fit, by 
letters patenl, establish a high court of judicature in any territory in 
the C(>?nmonwealth, whether or not included w'ithin the limits of the 
local jurisdiction of another high court, and confer on any high court 
so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are 
vested in, or may be conferred on, any high court existing at the 
commencement of tliis Act ; and, where a high court i.s so established 
in any area included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of 
another high court, the Governor- General may, by letters patent, alter 
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those limits, and make such incidental, consequential and supple- 
mental provisions as niay appear to be necessary by reason of the 
alteration. 

Advocate General 

66. The local government may appoint an advocate general for 
each of the provinces and may on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the office of advocate general, or during any absence or deputation 
of an advocate general, appoint a person to .act as advocate general ; 
and the penson so appointed may exercise the powers of an advocate 
general until some p.^rson has been appointed by the Governor- 
General-in- C'ouncii and has entered on the discharge of ids duties or 
until the advocate general has returned from his absence or deputa- 
tion, as the case may be, or until tlic local government cancel? the 
local appointment. 

Property^ Revenue and Fimonce 

67. All property vested in or arising or accruing from pro- 
perty or rights vested in, H^s Majesty or the Secretary of State in 
Council under the Government of India Acts, 1858, 1915 and 1919 
shall vest in the Govcrnor-General-in-Council. 

68. The revenues of India shall vest in the Governor-General- 
in-Oouricil and shall, subject to the provisions of this A.ct, be applied 
for the purposes of the Commonwealth alone. 

69. The expression ‘‘the revenues of India" in this Act shall 
include all the territorial and other revenue of or arising in British 
India, and in particular, — 

(j) all tributes and other payments in respect of any ter- 
ritories which would have been receivable by or in the 
name of the East India Company if the Government of 
India Act, 1858, bad not been passed ; and 
(tV) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of 
any court of justice in British India, and all forfeitures for 
crimes of any movable or immovable property in British 
India ; and 

(m) all movaWe or immovable property in British India 
escheating or lapsing for want of an heir or successor and 
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all property in British India devolving as hona vacantia 'if 
for want of a rightful owner, 

70. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund 
into which shall be paid all revenues raised or received by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council from the administration of railways, 
post and harbours, and such fund shall be appropriated by 
Porliament to the purpose of railways, posts and harbours, on 
such conditions and in such manner as it may prescribe. There 
shall also be formed a consolidated revenue fund into which shall be 
paid all other revenues raised or received by the Governor-General- 
in-Council and such fund shall be appropriated by Parliament for 
the purpose of the Commonwealth in the manner prescribed by this 
Act or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the charges 
imposed thereby, 

71. These shall be charged on the revenues of India alone— 

(a) all the debts of the East India Company ; and 

ih) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if 
the Government of India Act, 1858, the Government of 
India Act 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
Act, 1919 or this Act had not been passerl, would have 
been paid by the East India Company out of the revenues 
of 'India in respect of any treaties, covenants, contracts, 
grants or liabilities existing at the commencement of 
this Act ; and 

{c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and 
incurred on account of the Government of India ; and 
(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act). 

72. (t) As soon as may be after the establishment of the Common- 

wealth the Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a 
Commission consisting of one representative from each 
province and.*.representatives of the Government of the 
Commonwealth, and presided over by an officer of the :j 

Commonwealth, to institute an enquiry into (a) the 
sources of revenue which may be assigned to the govern- 
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ir.cnt of the Commonwealth and to the governments of 
the provinces respectively with due tregard to the efficient 
administration and development of the services or subjects 
under the respective control of ciihcr, and (b) tlje financial 
relations which should exist between the gevemments 
of the Commonwealth and the governments of the 
provinces, and (c) for the means to be adopted for giving 
effect to such relations. 

(tf) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine 
the whole question of the training of officers for the land, 
naval and air forces of the Conimonwcaltli and the esta- 
blishment of the requisite number of schools and colleges 
for military instruction. 

{tit) Tlie committee so appointed shall report to the Commission 
about the requisite number of such schools and colleges 
and their staffs, the places where they are to be estab- 
lislied, and the standard of instruction to be imparted in 
each, and an estimate of the initial and maintenance cost 
of ih.e said schools and colleges. 

(tv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to 
investigate and report on the steps to be taken for the 
- introdiii'ilon of general primary education in the Common- 
wealth and the affording of special educational facilities 
for backward classes. 

(r») The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such 
other committees as it may consider necessary, for the 
purposes of its inquiry. 

fr’s) The Said Commission shall ^ in conformity with the princi- 
ples of this Constitution and with the assistance of such 
Committee or committees as it rnay consider desitahle to 
appoint z 

(a) take all necessary steps to constitute Karnataka and, Andhra 
into separate provinces ; 

(4) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya speaking tracts in the 
different provinces and constitute this amalgatnaied area 
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mio a separate province if the f/eople of that area are able 
or arc prepared to bear the financial burden which is 
incidental to separation ; 

(c ) report on the cases of C. P. Hindustani, Kerala and any 
other linguisHc areas whic 7 i may desire to be constituted 
into separate provinces ; 

(d) re-settle the b oundaries of Assam and Bengal, Behar and 

Grissa and C. P. Hindustani, Kerala and Kurnatahi in 
accordance with the principles recommended by the 
Committee. 

(vii) The said Commission shall r.''port tn th'i GoTO.Tnor-Gc.r.r.r.il- 
iii-Coiinci! on matters r;rernme!’.do.-.] in H.j'iiso li), niv.1 
shall make special ro''vr.’.rno.;’.dp.tin!’S H .in;:' rr.inimnm 
cli.arges on the revenues of the CaInIn:^rl^veaILh and the pro- 
vinces for the purposes mentioned in (ii), (iii) and (ivj, 

73. The Governor-General-in-Council shall lay the entire report 
of the Commission together with its recommendatioris before Parlia- 
ment for such legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until 
Parliament has taken action under clause 68, the existing sources 
of revenue and the financial rclitions shall continue to be in force. 


75. (a) The Governor-General-in-Couiicil shall appoint a Com- 
mittee of Defence consisting of (i) the Prime Minister, (2) 
the jMinister of Defence, (3) the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, (4) the Coramander-in-ObieF, ("5) the Commander 
of the Air Forces, (6) the Commander of the Naval Forces, 
(7) the Chief of th.e Ginernl Staff, and two other experts, 
(i) The Prime Minister shall be the chairman of the committee j 
and there shall be a pemanent striff including a secretary 
attached to this committee. 

(c) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the 
government and the various departments concerned with 
questions of defence and unoa general questions of policy. 
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(d) As soon as the committee is aispointed the GovcrnorGeneral- 
in-Council maj' take the advice of the Committee of Defence 
as to the practicability and means of effecting a retrenchment 
in the expenditure on d ''inc.' c.vmpv.ilry v.'.r': 0 . '. sa*; ‘y of 
India. The estimates shall be framed according to the 
recommendations of the committee. 


76. The proposals of the Governor- General-in-Council for the 
appropriation of revenues or monies classificrl as “Defence’’, shall be 

ubmitted to the vote of the House of Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in tiie foregoing 
provisions, tl'.c G v -nior-Gencral-ir.- Council may, in the event of any 
foreign aggression in India by land, air or sea, or upon his being 
satisfied that thcfc is a reasonable apprehension of such aggression, 
authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety of 
British India or any part thereof. Such action taken by the Governor- 
General shall be reported by him immediately to the Legislattire, if 
in session, or if the Legislature in session, or if the Legislature is not 
in session, to a special - i -i i , i>,j ••ir.ntn ui.ti .'. i . 
thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any 
part of the military, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth, shall 
be introduced in Parliament except on the recommendation of the 

K,. Committee of Defence appointed under this constitution. 

Tlie Civil Services 

79. Subject, to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all 
officers of ! he public services shall, at the establishment of the Com- 
monwcallh, !i2C:;me officers of the Commonwealth. 

80. As scon as possible after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, the Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service 
Commission to make recommendations for such reorganisation and 
re-adjustment of the departments of the public services as may b'e 
necessary. 

^ 81 . Parlir.rncnt may make laws for regulating the classification 

of the civil services in India, the scurces and methods of tlieir recruit- 
ment, the conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline 
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and conduct. Parliament may also, to such extent and in respect of 
such matters as it may prescribe, delegate the power of making 
rules under the said laws to the Governor-General-in-Council or to 
local governments. 

82. (t) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Gover- 

nor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Permanent Public 
Service Commission with such powers and duties relating 
to the recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall 
determine. 

(iil Members of the permanent Public Service Commission 
shall hold office for five years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within 
three years of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not re- 
tained in the service of the Commonwealth, shall be entitled to 
receive such pension, gratuity or other compensation as he would 
have received in like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not 
been established. 

The Army Services 

84. All officers, British and Indians, serving in the army, the 
navy, the Royal Indian Marine, or the Air Force of India, serving in 
India at the commencement of the new constitution, shall retain all 
their existing rights as to salaries, allowances, or pensions or shall 
receive sucli compensation for the loss of any of them, as the Gover- 
nor-General-in- Council may consider just and equitable or as they 
would have received in likecircum stances if the Commonwealth had 
not been established. 

Further .all such officers, British or Indian v/ho were in receipt of 
pensions at the date of the commencement of the new constitution, 
shall continue to receive the same from the revenues of India. 

Indian States 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights In relation 
to, and discharge the same obligations towards, the Indian States, 
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arising out of treaties or otherwise, as the Government of India has 
hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In case of any difference belw een the Commonwealth and any 
Indian State on any mat ter arising out of treaties, engagements, 
sanads or any other documents the Govcrnor-General-in-Council 
may, with the consent of the State concerned, refer the said matter 
to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces 

86. The re-distribution of provinces should take place on a lin- 
guistic basis on the demand of the majority of the population of the 
area concerned, subject to financial and administrative considera- 
tions. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

87. Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions 
of the constitution. Provided that the bill embodying such repeal or 
alteration shall be passed by both Houses of Parliament sitting to- 
gether and at the third reading shall be agreed to by not less than 
four-A/ihs of those present, A bill so passed at such a joint sitting 
shall be taken to h?ivc bi;evi duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note The f blowing arc the recommendations on communal 
and other controversial matters. 

Communal representaiion 

I . There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for 
the House of Representatives and the provincial legislatures, 

II. There shall be no reservation of scats for the liouse of Re- 
presentatives except for Muslims in provinces where they are in a 
minority and non-Muslims in the N. W. F. Province. Such reserva- 
tion will be in strict proportion to the Muslim population to the 
non-Muslim population in N. \V. F. Province, the Muslims or 
non-Muslims where reservation is zillowed to them shall have the 
right to contest additional seats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in 
the Punjab and Bengal provided that the question of oom- 
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munal representation ‘xill be open for reconsider ation if so 
desired hy any community after maoriiingthe recommended 
system for xo years. 

(5) in provizices other than the Punjab and Bengal there will 
Le reservations of seats for Muslim minorities on po[)ula- 
ticn basis with the right to contest additional seats ; 

(c; in the N. W. F. Provizice there shall be similar reservation 
of scats for non-Muslims with the right to contest other 
seats. 

IV. lleservation of seats, where allowed, shall be for a fi.xed 
period of ton years, provided that ike question will be open for 
recensidaraiion after the expiration of that period if so desired by 
any community, 

Redzstribution a/ad stakes of provinces 

V. SimtiUmeously with the establishment of Government under 
this constituiion Sind shall be separated from Bombay and comtUuled 
into a separate province. 

Provided 

(ij after an enquiry it is found 
(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting, or 
f) in the event of its being found that it is not financially 
self-supporting, on the scheme of separation being laid be- 
fore the people of Sind with its financial and administra- 
tive aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the 
schema and express their readiness to bear the financial 
responsibility of the now arrangement ; 

( 2 ) that the form of Governtneni in Sind shall be the same as tn 
the other provinces under the constitution : 

{■ 3 ) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall bo given the same 
privileges in the matter of representation in the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures as the Muslim minorities are given 
under inis constitution in areas where they are in a minority, 

VI. The N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan, and all newly formed 
provinces by separation from other provinces, shall have the same 
form of govern meat as the other provinces in Ijzdia. 
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CENTRAI, SUBJECTS 

1. Trade and commerce with other countries and in India and 
the incorporatiiUi of Iradinjjf, financial or fcrcijjM corporation in India. 

2. Taxation, excluding tr.o taxation assigned under this constitu- 
tion to the provinces or parts of them ; but including customs, reve- 
nue, excise, income-tax, super-tax, corporation profis tax, opium, 
including control of its cultivation, manufacture, and sale, export 
duties. 

3. Bounties on the production or export of goods. 

4. Borrowing money on the credit, assets and the property 
of the Commonwealth ; the public debt of the Government of the 
Commonwealth. 

5. Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

6. Banking and insurance and savings banks ; the incorporation 
of banks and the issue of paper money and stock exchanges. 

7. Bills of exchange, cheques, huniies and promissory notes, 

8. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on such inland waterways as may be declared to be ol national 
importance; harbours, major ports, lighthouses, beacons, lightships, 
buoys. 

9. Railways, and roads of all India and military importance. 

10, Aircraft and all matters connected therewith. 

.11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones including wireless communi- 
cations and installations. 

12. The defence of India and all matters connected with the 
naval, military and air forces of the Commonwealth, including militia. 
Indian Marine Service and any other force raised in India other than 
military and armed police wholly maintained by the provincial 
, , government ; naval and military works and cantonments ; schools” 
and colleges for military, naval and air training. 
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13. Foreign and external relations including relations with 
States in India and political charges ; domicile, naturalisation and 
aliens ; passports ; and pilgrimages beyond India. 

14. Emigration and Immigration. 

15. Post quarantine and marine hospitals. 

16. The Commonwealth Public Services and the Oommon- 
wealth Public Service Commission. 

17. The Audit department of the Commonwealth. 

18. The Supreme Court of India, and legislation relating to High 
Courts, 

19. Civil Law inclmltng laws regarding status, contract, pro- 
perty, civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

20. Criminal Law including criminal Procedure and extradition 
Laws. 

21. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

22. Legislation regarding marriage, divorce and matrimonial 
matters, parental rights, the custody and guardianship of infants : 
their status and age of majority. 

23. Copyright ; newspaper and books ; patents of inventions 
and designs and trade marks. 

24. Land acquisition by or for the purpose of the Government 
of the Commonwealth. 

25. Laws relating to registration of deeds and dotruments. 

26. Laws relatiiig to registration of birth, death and marriages. 

27. Census and statistics. 

28. Laws rdatingio the Control of arms and ammunition. 

29. (a) Laws relating to the Control of petroleum and explosives. 
(fi) Laws rclaiing to the Control of poisons. 

30. The standards of weights and measures. 

31 . Fisheries in Indian waters beyond the three miles limit. 

33. Survey of India ; geological survey and astronomical 

meteorological observations. 

33. Parliamentary elections. 

34. The seat of the Government of the Commonwealth, 

35. Inter-provincial matters. 

36. Factory legislation. 
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37. Iivlustrial matters: 

(a) Laws relatin^r to the welfare of labour. 

(i) Laws relating to the Provident fuad. 

(c) Laws relating to Indusirial Insurance —(l-c:!i[‘ral hcalih and 
accident, 

38. Laws relating lo Contrcl of miiie.s. 

39. Mi.-dir:f'.! qualif)i;ati'jns a-.ii.! standards. 

40. Stores and stationery for the Commonwealth. 

41. Central publicity and intelligence department. 

43, Zoological survey ; botanical survey ; archseology. 

43. Central agencies and institutions for research (including 

of .stTvatoi'ios) r ■■■< .'« • .i technical training or promo- 

tion of special studies. 

44. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and declara- 
tion of l.-^wsi in i*or.n.ection therewith, 

.jf,. .^.11 i'r(.p. ny - f the Commonwealth. 

46. Li jJ'i.-l'itio.i re^rrirdirig hvcsfs. 

47. Logisiridon rclaiing to non-judicial sianiji.^. 


SCHEDULE II 


mOVINCIAI, SUBJECTS 

1. L.'iSid revenue indudin!? assigned land reven'se; any other 
tax that may be imposed on land or agricultural income ; charges 
for water survey and settlement : disposai and rc! :- i Mion of puiyiic 
land and management of government estates, 

2 . Excise, that is to say the control of maniif'icture, transport, 
possession, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and ir.toKicating drugs 
(except opium}, and the levying of excise duties :md license fees on^ 
or in relation to, stich articles and other rcstri'. tive excises. 

All local taxation, such as lolls ; cesses on land or land 
values : tax on building ; tax on vehicles or boats ; tax on animalr. ; 
octroi and a terminal tax on yoods imported into or exported from 
a local area ; tax on trades, professions and callings : tax on private 
markets ; tax on advertisements ; tax on amusements or entertain- 
ments ; tax on gambling ; taxes imposed in rclurn for services ren- 
dered by the local authority. 

4, Land acquisition by and within the province. 

5. Administration of forests and prcserv.'Jtion of game. 

6- Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
dcmonstjal.ion harms, prolection ag.ainst clestructioi: by insects and 
pests, 

7, Fishc;ries, excluding Commonwealth fisheries. 

8„ WfiCcf supplies, irrigation canals, drain.age and embankmei'.t, 
w,at!-.r storage .and water power except whi.Te they involve a matter 
of inter-provincial concern or affect ihi? relations of a. province with 
an Indian stale or any other territory'. 

9. Public works and undertakings, within the province includ- 
ing buildings, roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, 
tramways, light .and feeder railways; inland waterways and other 
me..i!ss of communications except ; 
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(a) such railv/ays, roads and ijiiand waterways as rire cmira! 
subjects. 

(5) all such works as extend beyond the brodefs of provinre. 

(c) such works (although wholly situate within the province) 
as may be declared by parliament to be of all India 
importance. 

10, Co-operative societies. 

11. Developmet of mineral resources, 

12, Famine rebel. 

13. Pilgrimages within India. 

14. Local self-government including constitution and powers of 
Municipal Corporations, Local Boards, Village Panr.haya.ts, Imfirove- 
ment Trusts, Town Planning Boards and (.-.bor acLViriric ' >' ih.i 
province, and local fund audit. 

15, Medical administration including hospitals, dispensaries, 
asylums, and provision for medical education. 

j 6. Public health and s.nnilation ar.d vital statistics. 

17. Education, including universities and technical institutes, 
provincial in.stilutions for professional or technical training and for 
j'-vnmotion of technical studic.s. 

i(S. Court of Wartls and enrumbt:r-.;d and attached estates. 

Kj. Land improvement and agricultur.-l loans. 

20. l.and tenures and landlord anil tenant, rent law. 

21. Administrator-Genenal and Official Trustees subject to lesis- 
.latioti by central legislature. 

22. Development of industries, inclutiin.g industrial research. 

33. Police, including military and armed police maintained by 
the province and Railway Police, subject in the case of Railway Police 
to such rules as may be prescribed by Parliament as to limits of 
jurisdiction and railway contribution to cost of maintenance. 

24. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

25. (fl) Control of vehicles, subjefet in the case of motor vehicles to 

legislation by the central legislature as regards licenses 
valid throughout India, 

(i) Control of dramatic pertormances and cinematographs, 

26. Prisons, prisoners and reformatories and vagrancy. 
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27. Backward tribes and their settlements. 

28. Treasure trove. 

29. Administration of justice in the province iucludin;,^ tlic 
constitution, maintenance and organis.ation of courts of civil 'ind 
criminal jurisdiction, 

30. Election for the legislature of the province. 

3r. Legislation imposing punishments by fiac, penalty or 
imprisonment for breach of an}' law of the province in rel.r.i'.M to 
any provincial matter. 

32. The borrowing of inonjy 01 -i.c s.d.; cr-.-li;. c.f tS’-c province, 

subject to sancrio.n of central gov.-rnm.;!:., ; a: • nil property of 

the piovmi'e. 

33. Administration of the law relating to the registration of 
births, deaths and marriages. 

34. Provincial law reports. 

35. Minor ports. 

36. Public libraries, except the Imperial T.ibrary at, Calcutta 
museums except the Indian Museum, the Imptri.il War Museum ; 
and the Victoria Memorial in Cniculta ; zoological and botanical 
gardens and registration of societies. 

37. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

38. Civil Veterinary Department, including provisions for veteri- 
nary training, improvement of stock and prevention of animal 
diseases, 

39. Factories, subject to legislation by cenlral legislature. 

4 0. Settlement of labour disputes. 

41. Gas and electricity. 

42. Boilers. 

43. Smoke nuisances. 

44. Housing of labour. 

45. Coroners. 

46. Froviiicial stores and stationery. 

47. Provincial government press. 

4 S. Froviiici,Hl services and Provincial' Services Commission, 

49. The scat of the provincial government. 
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50. Control of cicotions subject to regulation by central govern- 
ment. 

51. Fees, including court fees ; probate duties; succession or 
estate duties. 

52. Control of production, supply and distribution, subject to 
rules made by the central legislature. 

53. Development of industries, subject to rules made by central 
legislature. 

5.4, Religious anrl charitable endowments, subject to legislation 
by central legisiatuae. 

tfi. of b'tHuf; and gambling, subject to legislation 

by the ci:ntr;-a] legislatni’e. 

56. I'Vevcnllon of cruelty ti’ animals and protection of wild birds 
and animals, subject to leg:.slati->n by the central legislature. 

57. Non-judical stamps, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature ; and judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature as regards amount of court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and ptoc<;c.diiigs i:i ihe high courts under their original jurisdiction. 

58. Registration of deeds and documents subject to legislatiort 
by the central legislattirc. 

59. Weight.s and measures, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature as regards .standards. 

60. Control of poisons ; arms and ammunition ; petroleum and 
explosives, subject to legislation by the central legislature. 

61. Control of newspapers, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature. 

62. Regulation of medical and other professional qualification 
and standards, subject r.o legislation by the central tegislatiire. 

63. Local Fund Audit. 



PANDIT 

MOTILAL NEHRU : 

EIS LIFE AND WOEK 
SECOND EDITION 
Few Opinions 

h contains besides nutneroiis press tributes and details upto the 

Sradh ceremony, the fill! text of the Nehru ConstliJiticn 'vliieh i!i v.rr-v o: 
the impending; coiiStitutional chaug-es should be read a -..I digesre i hy . nn 
and ail',' who wants intolligeutly to follow the consiitutioa.al deveiopmi iits." 
— Amriia Basar PairihiK 


Th« book 13 complete in itself as it includ'id not only 

the fv(-nls of life of Pundit Motital but also what his countrymen think icf hhn 
as expressed 'n the cUiqucnt tributes paid to his memory after his demise, The 
**forfwosd’’ by Mr Dwaprosid Ghosh M.A.B.L, the well-known scholar and 
publicist, also enhances the value of the book. Besides, the book is profusely 
iilustrtited with an exquisitely dosig led multi-coloured representation on the cover, 
of Motilal before Mother India and Tilak, C. R. Das and Lajpat Rai showering 
flosvers on his ii'ad a * well ai about two dozens other portraits of Motilal with his 
family in ih> various pluses of his iTe, Mahatma Gandhi and other co-workers. 
The full ti xl of the N.ihru Ri'port 
Calcutta Sessions of the Congre-. 

-i'at.tr i-.ttiorss of the bonk In sliort 
' ® great themt" — The Beugahi, - ' v 

_i Thi! j ickct pririu-1.1 ;:i f jur c:'‘l.-.ar depicun.' Motilal Nehru as laying down ■ 

■■ I hi;- ;‘fe fighliu;' hw ihe cn5ji,!up.i’.io-j of Ks ci)un!:ryaxid Deshbindhu, Tilak and . 

I j i.rijp'jt sbo wiring 11;) '.Tor.s from heaven The Publishers deserve congratulation- 

' on the .speed v.'ith which th>?y have brought such a big .-nul attractive volume 
w’.thiu a fortnight if Pauilitji’s death.-— /ilrtK'Wrt Daily News. 

The compilers .and publishers h.ave shown considerable enterprise in bringing out 
so soon after Panditji's demises, this interesting volume. The book as a wholie is a 
well-conceivi-d tribute to the memory of a great patriot. — Hmdu. 


aii'l I aniiit M uil.ai s Presidential riddrof 
• have been rubl'.slie.l, adding to the ,.yi 
it i- a supirb publication doing full' 



